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This  is  the  first  issue  of  Oak  Leaves,  the  lUP  alumni 
magazine.  It  is  very  special,  because  its  publication 
symbolizes  the  commitment  of  the  university  to 
its  alumni. 

At  least  for  its  first  few  issues,  the  magazine  will  be 
published  once  a  year.  As  an  annual,  it  will  of 
necessity  serve  less  as  a  news  publication  than  as  a 
journal  of  record.  The  news  tabloid  Report  to  /UP 
Alumni  will  appear  twice  a  year  with  sports  reviews. 
Class  Notes  and  news  briefs  about  alumni,  faculty 
and  students. 

In  these  publications — and  in  all  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Affairs  office — we  want  to  remind  alumni 
of  the  part  that  lUP  has  played,  and  will  continue 
to  play,  in  their  lives.  At  the  same  time,  we 
acknowledge  that  lUP  is  much  more  than  the 
students  and  faculty  on  campus  today— just  as  John 
Sutton  Hall  is  much  more  than  an  office  and  special 
events  building. 

In  a  university,  perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else, 
the  traditions  and  personalities  of  the  past  have 
incalculable  influence  on  the  present.  We  hope 
very  much  that  the  students  of  yesterday — you,  the 
alumni  of  today— will  want  to  be  involved  in  lUP's 
present  and  in  its  future. 

That  future  is  a  bright  one.  I  am  confident  that, 
by  all  of  us  working  together,  we  can  make  lUPeven 
stronger  than  it  is  today. 


(^fU 


John  E.  Worthen 
President,  lUP 
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Two  of  1983's  important  dates , . . 

lUP  Alumni  Weekend 

APRIL  30-MAY  1,  1983 

lUP  Homecoming  Weekend 

OCTOBER  1-2,  1983 

Alumni  Weekend  will  include: 

•  Reunions  of  classes  with  years  ending  in  3  or  8 

•  Celebration  of  the  completed  restoration  of  John  Sutton  Hail 

•  Parties,  awards  and  much  more 

Mark  your  calendar  and  watch  your  mailbox 
for  brochures  and  reservation  forms. 

On  the  Cover 

Beatrice  Fleming  Harvey  '24  is  a  retired 
teacher  who  lives  in  Indiana  and  is  active 
in  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church.  She  was 
the  recipient  last  spring  of  a  citation  of 
service  from  the  lUP  Alumni  Association. 
Robert  F.  Marchesani.  Jr.  ("83)  is  a  journalism 
major  and  president  of  the  Interfraternily 
Council  at  I  UP.  His  home  is  in  West  Chester. 
Pennsylvania.  The  fireplace  behind  Bea 
and  Bob  is  in  the  John  Sutton  Hall  office 
of  lUP  President  John  E.  Worthen. 

Jane  E.  Leonard  was  the  Stale  Normal  School 's  firsl  preceptress. 

"Sweep  No  Dirt  Into 
the  Hallways" 

A  Hundred  Years  of  Social  Change  at  lUP 


by  Theresa  Klyap 


On  May  17,  1875,  there  were  225  students 
eagerly  awaiting  the  first  day  of  classes 
at  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School 
(ISNS)  in  Indiana,  Pennsylvania.  Lo- 
cated on  twenty-three  acres,  the  school 
had  one  major  building,  John  Sutton 
Hall,  which  housed  classrooms,  model 
school  rooms,  private  rooms,  a  dining 
room  and  every  other  room  necessary 
for  the  smooth  operation  of  the  school. 

To  be  considered  for  admission  to  this 
newly  formed  institution,  one  had  to  be 
of  good  moral  character;  tho.se  coming 
from  other  institutions  were  e.\pected  to 
bring  certificates  of  honorable  dismissal. 
Absolutely  no  one  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen was  admitted. 

Once  accepted  at  ISNS,  students  had 
the  choice  of  three  areas  in  which  to 
study:  the  elementary  course,  the  scientific 
course  or  the  classical  course.  All  three 
tracks  were  preparation  for  teacher  train- 
ing, each  at  a  different  academic  level. 


Courses  students  could  expect  in  their 
curricula  while  attending  ISNS  included 
orthography  (the  art  of  writing),  mental 
arithmetic,  Paley's  natural  theology, 
Olmstead's  astronomy,  Fairchild's  nor- 
mal philosophy  and  OIney's  verbal 
algebra. 

To  insure  proper  coeducation  of  the 
sexes,  special  precautions  were  necessary 
to  guard  against  all  possible  evil  or  scan- 
dal that  might  be  brought  upon  the 
school.  The  major  rule  concerning  "As- 
sociation of  the  Sexes"  read  as  follows: 
"Students  shall  not  correspond,  walk  or 
ride  with  those  of  the  opposite  sex,  or 
meet  in  the  reception  room,  parlor  or 
elsewhere,  except  by  special  permission 
from  the  principal  and  the  preceptress. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  are  also  expressly 
forbidden  entering  the  halls  appropriated 
to  each  other's  respective  departments 
without  permission." 

Under  no  conditions  were  ladies  and 
gentlemen  allowed  to  visit  each  other's 
private  rooms,  except  in  the  case  of  severe 
sickness,  and  then  only  in  the  company 


of  the  principal  or  preceptress.  Inciden- 
tally, the  preceptress  at  that  time  was 
Miss  Jane  E.  Leonard. 

Disregard  of  these  rules  would  com- 
mand the  prompt  and  most  severe  pun- 
ishment necessary  to  secure  their  faithful 
observance.  (Since  no  record  of  punish- 
ment can  be  found,  we  can  only  presume 
that  these  rules  were  faithfully  obeyed  by 
the  students.) 

Students  were  expected  to  meet  for 
daily  prayer  at  9  a.m.  and  to  attend  public 
Sabbath  services.  It  was  also  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  students  to  be  punctual  for 
all  classes  and  meals.  Anyone  unneces- 
sarily tardy  for  meals  automatically  for- 
feited them.  Class  attendance  was  man- 
datory. 

All  students  were  required  to  room  at 
facilities  provided  for  them  by  the  school. 
Each  dormitory  room  was  supplied  with 
a  closet,  table,  chair,  dressing  bureau, 
bedstand,  bed,  bedding  and  all  the  nec- 
essary crockery.  It  was  the  students'  re- 
sponsibility to  furnish  their  own  brooms, 
towels  and  napkins. 

Students  were  required  to  sweep  their 
rooms  daily  and  were  not  permitted  to 
sweep  dirt  into  the  hallways.  The  school 
also  required  the  daily  sweeping  of  the 
hallways  themselves,  to  be  completed  by 
residents  of  the  dormitory. 

Lights  had  to  be  extinguished  at  10  p.m., 
and  students  had  to  study  in  their  own 
rooms  during  study  hours.  Wrestling, 
running,  scuffling  or  other  rude  and 
boisterous  behavior  was  expressly  for- 
bidden, as  was  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any 
form. 

Whenever  the  faculty  felt  that  from 
indolence,  or  whatever  other  cause,  any 
student  was  not  fulfilling  designated  re- 
sponsibilities, parents  or  guardians  were 
notified  that  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  the  student.  If  not  with- 
drawn within  a  reasonable  time,  the  stu- 
dent was  dismissed. 

In  the  early  1900s,  the  school  appeared 
to  relax  its  rules  a  bit  on  the  "Association 
of  the  Sexes."  This  responsibility  now 
came  directly  under  the  supervision  of  a 
faculty  committee  which  had  the  general 
and  executive  charge  of  the  social  life  of 
all  students.  The  committee  usually  con- 
ducted Saturday  evening  socials,  Hal- 
loween and  Washington's  Birthday 
events,  Hauxhurst  spreads  (does  anyone 
remember  them?),  hay  rides  and  sleigh 
rides. 

If  a  particular  female  student  could  not 
be  found  at  one  of  these  social  functions, 
she  was  probably  spending  her  time  on 
the  East  Balcony  of  Sutton  Hall.  It  was 
the  favorite  spot  for  sitting,  talking,  view- 
ing the  campus  or  just  thinking. 

By  now  the  school  had  two  fraternities 
and  two  sororities  which  students  could 
join  to  enhance  their  social  schedules. 
The  dining  room  was  coed,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  social  committee,  added 
greatly  to  the  social  and  cultural  life  of 
the  school.  Residence  halls,  however,  had 
separate  entrances  for  men  and  women. 


Although  the  fountain  is  still  there,  little  else  about  East  Campus  is  the  same  as  at  the  lime  of  this  undated  photograph.  The  woman  on  the  left  is  Jane  Leonard. 


The  idea  that  the  circus  was  in  town  doesn  V  seem  to  have  cheered  these  three 
students. 


One  of  the  great  trees  on  East  Campus  afforded  pleasure  lo  ihc\c  l')l)9  stu- 
dents. Vnfortunalely.  one  of  the  women  on  the  left  moved. 


The  school  also  cherished  its  cafeteria, 
employing  one  of  the  best  chefs  in  the 
area.  The  chef  was  responsible  for  the 
daily  baking  of  his  own  breads,  which  in- 
cluded a  variety  of  white,  Vienna,  graham 
and  whole  wheat  breads  as  well  as  corn- 
bread  and  biscuits. 

In  1927,  the  big  excitement  on  campus 
was  the  newly  added  College  Lodge,  at 
which  many  activities  and  events  were 
held  for  the  students.  Unchaperoned 
dates  off  campus  were  still  against  school 
policy.  However,  the  students  did  have 
the  chance  to  socialize.  The  big  off-campus 
hangouts  were  Riggy's,  said  to  be  a  great 
place  for  lunch,  and  Rose's  Tea  Room. 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College  boasted 
five  fraternities  and  five  sororities  by 
1935.  Men  were  allowed  to  live  in  frater- 
nity houses  or  private  homes  off  campus. 
Under  no  circumstances,  however,  were 
females  permitted  to  room  or  board  in 
private  homes  with  persons  who  were  not 
part  of  their  immediate  families. 

By  this  time,  off-campus  dating  was  no 
longer  forbidden.  Couples  frequented 
such  places  as  McConn's  Restaurant,  the 
Dairy  Dell  and  the  Ritz  or  Indiana 
theaters. 

There  are  probably  still  alumni  who 
remember  the  first  female  social  club 
started  at  ISTC  in  the  mid-thirties.  It  was 
considered  a  non-sorority  girls  club  which 
chose  to  be  totally  different  from  any 
organization  on  campus.  The  club's 
tongue-in-cheek  regulations  were  as 
follows: 

1.  Never  have  a  blind  date. 

2.  Never  do  the  Charleston  or  other 
crude  dance. 

3.  Never  have  words  with  any  other 
member  of  the  club. 

4.  Never  have  lights  out  after  10  p.m. 

5.  Never  have  girls  in  our  rooms  who 
are  boisterous  enough  to  disturb 
our  good  hall  teachers. 

6.  Always  be  glad  to  welcome  back  any 
of  our  alumni. 

7.  Never  dance  with  a  boy  on  a  Satur- 
day night. 

8.  Never  play  bridge. 

9.  Never  eat  between  meals. 

10.  Never  have  the  B.F.  (boyfriend)  over 
the  weekend. 

11.  Spend  quiet  hour  in  our  own  rooms. 

12.  Always  wear  high-topped  shoes. 

13.  Never  date  in  the  library. 

14.  Never  say  "dam." 

Freshmen  and  sophomores  during  the 
forties  were  not  permitted  to  leave  the 
university  on  weekends  unless  they  had  a 
parental  request  for  a  home  visit.  Mothers 
were  the  only  persons  permitted  to  visit 
females'  dormitory  rooms  and  then  only 
from  10  a.m.  to  noon  and  2  to  5:30  p.m. 
on  Sundays.  All  other  guests  had  to  be 
approved  by  the  dean  of  women  and  were 
received  in  the  parlor. 

Car  permits,  when  necessary,  were 
issued  by  the  school,  which  reserved  the 
right  to  withhold  car  privileges  and  any 
other  privileges  at  any  time. 

Students  had  to  sign  out  if  they  planned 


According  to  notations  on  the  original  photograph, 
the  woman  on  the  left  was  named  Wheeler  and  the 
one  on  the  right  Fatkenburg. 

to  leave  the  dormitory  after  7:30  p.m. 
When  they  attended  a  school  event,  they 
had  to  return  within  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  activity  ended.  Under  no  circum- 
stances were  students  permitted  outside 
the  town  limits  without  advance  permis- 
sion from  the  school. 

Radios  were  allowed  in  dormitory 
rooms,  but  they  had  to  be  registered  with 
the  school.  If  students  did  not  cooperate 
and  obey  the  rules,  radios  were  to  be 
promptly  removed. 

Despite  the  strict  rules  governing  the 
social  life  of  students,  females  were  per- 
mitted in  the  fraternity  houses.  Of  course, 
this  was  only  when  the  fraternity  spon- 
sored a  party  and  only  with  chaperones. 
Men,  though,  were  permitted  in  the 
lounges  of  the  girls'  dormitory. 

The  big  break  came  in  1950  when  the 
"lights-out"  time  changed  from  10  to 
1 1  p.m.  Those  who  made  the  Dean's  List 
had  the  special  privilege  of  keeping  their 
lights  on  until  midnight. 

Beds  still  had  to  be  made  by  10  a.m. 
Housecoats  and  slippers  had  to  be  worn 
at  all  times  by  women  in  their  dormitory 
rooms  or  hallways.  Street  attire  was 
mandatory  for  anywhere  past  the  first 
floor  lounges  of  the  dorms.  Street  attire 
for  females  consisted  of  a  dress  and 
stockings.  Hats  were  required  if  women 
planned  to  walk  uptown. 

By  1956,  the  men  attending  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College  were  allowed  to 
smoke  publicly  on  campus.  Women, 
though,  were  not  granted  this  privilege. 
They  could  smoke  only  in  the  privacy  of 
the  smoking  rooms  of  their  dormitories. 

Freshmen,  especially  the  males,  had 
strict  rules  they  were  obliged  to  follow 
during  their  first  semester  on  campus. 
For  example,  men  were  required  to  wear 
a  dink  (beanie),  black  tie  and  black  socks 


at  all  times.  Coats  and  sweaters  had  to  be 
completely  buttoned  in  public.  Hands 
were  not  allowed  in  pockets. 

Dating  was  off  limits,  either  on  or  off 
campus.  However,  freshmen  were  per- 
mitted to  dance  on  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  nights.  They  were  also  re- 
quired to  attend  all  athletic  events.  And, 
of  course,  the  freshmen  were  at  the  mercy 
of  any  upperclassmen  who  caught  them 
breaking  any  of  these  rules. 

One  might  remember  the  sixties  as 
radical  times — the  days  of  flower  children, 
hippies,  sit-ins  and  protests.  Despite 
these  new  freedoms,  many  rules  were  still 
strictly  enforced  on  campus. 

Girls  had  to  check  in  with  their  head 
counselor  by  1  a.m.  Men  were  still  not 
allowed  past  the  reception  lounges  in 
dormitories.  Women,  of  course,  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  men's  living  quarters  at 
all.  Dating  had  to  be  according  to  school 
policy,  which  meant  abiding  by  curfews. 

Formal  dress  for  dinner  was  manda- 
tory. For  the  men,  this  meant  jackets  and 
ties;  for  the  women,  it  meant  dresses  and 
stockings.  Women  were  permitted  to 
wear  shorts  only  in  the  privacy  of  their 
own  dormitory  rooms.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  rule  to  be  found  at  the  school 
during  that  time  was  that  no  showers 
were  to  be  taken  before  6:30  a.m.  or  after 
1 1  p.m. 

By  1968,  rules  at  what  was  now  Indiana 
University  of  Pennsylvania  were  chang- 
ing rapidly.  Students  still  had  to  dress  for 
dinner  but  a  little  less  formally.  Although 
jeans  were  forbidden  in  the  cafeteria, 
students  no  longer  had  to  wear  ties  or 
jackets.  Socks  were  still  a  requirement. 
Women  could  wear  shorts  to  the  library 
but  not  to  classes  and  definitely  not  off 
campus. 

Women  were  now  permitted  to  enter 
men's  dormitories  if  their  parents  gave 
written  permission  but  were  forbidden 
to  enter  any  room  in  which  the  men  had 
their  sleeping  quarters. 

By  1970,  women  had  finally  been 
granted  permission  by  the  university  to 
live  off  campus  in  private  homes,  the 
same  privilege  men  had  enjoyed  for  thirty 
years.  By  1972,  there  was  no  dress  policy 
for  dinner,  no  school  dating  policy,  no 
on-campus  curfew  and  absolutely  no 
social  rules  for  "Association  between  the 
Sexes." 

In  1976,  lUP  opened  its  first  coed  dor- 
mitory, a  dramatic  development  which 
made  all  rules  about  entering  dormitories 
obsolete. 

Which  brings  the  university  to  1983. 
Gone  are  most  of  the  rules  established  by 
ISNS  in  1875.  Nowadays,  codes  of  con- 
duct are  much  more  a  matter  of  individ- 
ual conscience. 

Throughout  the  entire  history  of  lUP, 
though,  no  matter  how  the  social  rules 
changed,  the  emphasis  remained  on  main- 
taining high  academic  standards  and 
providing  facilities  conducive  to  indi- 
vidual and  group  growth. 

Some  things  never  change. 


The  InntTMii  Iihni>\  imw  suinds  where  these 
freshmen  once  performed  a  I  ihe  behest  of  upper- 
classmen. 


E\en  into  the Jifties.  the Jountain  on  East  C  ampiis 
was  a  popular  backdrop  for  photographs.  Jlie 
houses  in  the  background  have  been  replaced  by 
Esch  and  Wallace  halls. 


Shortly  after  World  War  II,  two  professors  of 
psychology,  Guy  Pratt  Davis  and  S.  Trevor  Hadley, 
posed  in  their  offices  in  Wilson  Hall's  basement. 
Dr.  Hadley  37  is  the  current  president  of  the  lUP 
Alumni  Association. 


In  the  early  fifties,  some  students  took  a  retrospective  look  at  fe/ninine  fashion  during  lUP's  history. 


■s 


—    ■^^^^ 


Swing-Out  and  the  coronation  of  a  May  queen  were  annual  events.  .Ackerman  Hall  now  stands  on  the  site 
of  this  human  maypole. 


They  may  well  he  grandparents  by  now',  but  the 
scene  this  couple  presents  is  as  new  and  as  old  as 
lUP.  Some  things,  indeed,  never  change. 


Growth 
Ring^ 


Unscrambling 
the  Chinese  Puzzle 

by  William  V.  Gonda  ('84) 

It  has  been  ten  years  since  mainland 
China  became  accessible  to  Westerners, 
and  in  that  time  Dan  Tannacito  has  been 
to  China  twice. 

Tannacito,  who  teaches  linguistics  and 
rhetoric  in  ILiP's  graduate  program,  re- 
cently returned  from  a  year-long  stay  at 
the  Shanghai  Foreign  Languages  Insti- 
tute. At  the  institute,  he  taught  English 
to  Chinese  professors. 

Tannacito's  invitation  to  teach  at 
Shanghai  grew  out  of  a  trip  he  made  to 
China  in  1976  with  a  group  of  educators. 
On  that  first  trip  he  says  he  realized 
"Americans  really  know  nothing  about 
the  Chinese  people.  The  news  coverage  is 
often  scanty  and  biased,  so  it  was  a  very 
big  surprise  to  see  what  was  there." 

From  1966  to  1976,  China  experienced 
a  cultural  revolution  during  which  most 
of  the  educational  and  cultural  institu- 
tions in  the  country  were  closed,  Tanna- 
cito says.  When  he  went  to  China  in  1976 
he  could  see  the  effects  of  the  revolution. 

"But  since  1976,"  Tannacito  says, 
"China  has  made  considerable  progress 
toward  modernization  and  increasing 
the  people's  technological  level.  I  could 
.see  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  toward 
reconstruction. 

"Everything  in  China  is  different,"  he 
says.  Adapting  to  the  Chinese  way  of  life 
was  not  easy  for  him,  his  wife,  Sumon, 
and  daughter,  Morgan.  "The  Chinese 
have  preserved  their  cultural  identity  and 
patterns  of  life  because  they  had  been 
closed  off,"  he  says.  "There  were  very  few 
Western  influences." 

The  Chinese  people  are  relatively  poor 
compared  to  U.S.  standards.  Tannacito 
says,  although  most  have  the  basic  ne- 
cessities of  life.  "Very  few  Chinese  are 
rich,  and  the  level  of  convenience  is  very 
low."  he  says.  "Hardly  anyone  has  a 
washing  machine,  there  are  no  private 
cars  and  maybe  only  one  in  ten  thousand 
would  have  a  refrigerator." 

Tannacito  was  fascinated  by  the  eager- 
ness of  the  Chinese  people  to  learn  about 
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Americans.  "They  are  friendly  people 
who  are  very  interested  in  the  American 
way  of  life,"  he  says.  "They  especially 
enjoy  the  frankness  and  informality  of 
Americans." 

Sumon,  who  received  her  master's  de- 
gree at  lUP.  also  taught  at  the  institute. 
Morgan,  eleven,  attended  the  si.xth  grade 
in  a  Chinese  elementary  school  where 
she  learned  to  speak  fluent  Chinese. 

Tannacito  says  he  is  looking  forward 
to  returning  to  China  and  would  like  to 
establish  a  student  and  faculty  exchange 
group. 

A  group  of  another  kind  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Tannacitos  when  they  traveled 
from  China  to  Thailand,  Sumon's  native 
country.  Last  winter,  they  helped  organ- 
ize the  first  meeting  of  the  I  UP  Thailand 
Alumni  chapter.  The  chapter  has  more 
than  forty  members  and  has  held  several 
meetings  since  that  time,  Tannacito  says. 

Perlongo 

Adds  a  Guggenheim 

by  Thomas  M.  Berg  ('84) 

Daniel  J.  Perlongo,  an  lUP  music  depart- 
ment faculty  member,  has  won  many 
awards  for  his  work  in  the  past;  last 
spring,  he  added  to  his  collection  one  of 
the  most  prestigious  honors  in  the  coun- 
try—a Guggenheim  Fellowship. 

Perlongo  was  among  277  recipients 


chosen  for  the  award  from  3.200  appli- 
cants. The  fellowship  is  awarded  "on  the 
basis  of  demonstrated  accomplishment 
in  the  past  and  a  strong  promise  for  the 
future."  according  to  Gordon  N.  Ray. 
president  of  the  Guggenheim  Foundation. 

Nineteen  eighty-two  marked  the  fifty- 
eighth  annual  presentation  of  the  award. 
More  than  $5  million  was  granted  to 
scholars,  scientists  and  artists  in  all  fields. 
The  majority  of  the  Guggenheim  Fellows 
teach  in  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The  recipients  of  the  award  are 
chosen  by  a  selection  committee  estab- 
lished by  the  Guggenheim  Foundation. 

"This  award  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
recognition  for  what  I  have  done  in  the 
past  and  gives  me  a  good  opportunity 
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to  pursue  my  work  and  composition." 
Perlongo  said  last  summer. 

He  planned  to  use  the  fellowship  to 
spend  time  composing  a  large  work  for 
orchestras.  He  is  on  leave  from  lUP  for 
the  1982-83  academic  year. 

Perlongo's  experience  in  music  goes 
back  many  years.  When  he  was  fourteen 
he  was  playing  jazz  music  in  clubs  in  his 
native  Michigan.  In  high  school  he  wrote 
an  orchestra  piece  that  was  performed 
by  his  hometown's  Northwoods  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Perlongo  attended  the  University  of 
Michigan,  where  he  earned  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees  in  music  composi- 
tion. His  master's  thesis,  "Seven  Pieces 


for  Orchestra,"  won  Columbia  Univer- 
sity's Joseph  Beams  Prize,  awarded  to 
musicians  under  thirty  for  composing 
large,  distinguished  works. 

Since  he  left  school,  Perlongo  has  con- 
tinually composed  musical  pieces. 

In  1966  he  received  a  Fulbright  Grant, 
enabling  him  to  spend  two  years  in  Rome 
studying  and  writing  music  at  the  Aca- 
demia  di  Santa  Cecilia.  From  his  com- 
position there,  his  piece  "Myriad"  won 
the  academy's  Premio  d'Atri  award. 

When  Perlongo  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1968,  he  joined  the  lUP  music 
department  as  a  professor  of  theory  and 
composition  and  continued  competing 
for  recognition.  In  1970  he  won  the  Prix 
di  Rome,  a  nationwide  competition  for 
a  grant  to  study  in  the  American  Aca- 
demy in  Rome.  He  won  the  award  again 
the  following  year  and  returned  to  lUP 
in  1972. 

His  work  was  recognized  in  1975  with 
an  award  from  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

Perlongo  also  received  considerable 
recognition  in  1981  when  his  composi- 
tion "Concertino"  won  the  Nebraska 
sinfonia  competition.  The  piece  went  to 
the  League  of  Composers'  International 
Society  for  Contemporary  Music's  na- 
tional competition  and  won  the  right  to 
be  entered  in  the  World  Music  Days  in 
Austria  last  October.  Perlongo  also  won 
a  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
award  in  1981  and  has  had  a  number  of 
his  works  recorded  on  an  album  pub- 
lished by  Composer's  Recordings,  Inc. 


Vietnam  Memorial 

Part  of  a  Vietnam  veterans' memorial  on 
the  lUP  campus,  this  plaque  was  dedi- 
cated during  a  ceremony  on  Veterans 
Day,  November  1 1,  1982.  The  memorial 
is  located  between  Leonard  and  Keith 
halls.  According  to  Col.  Willard  Robin- 
son, chairperson  of  the  military  science 
department,  "Many  Vietnam  veterans 
feel  they  were  alienated  in  American 
society.  There  was  a  lot  of  unfavorable 
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Ten  years  after  war 's  end,  the  Vietnam  veteran  is 
remembered. 

publicity,  and  we  felt  there  ought  to  be 
some  recognition  for  these  veterans.  This 
memorial  is  a  means  of  doing  that."  The 
memorial  project  was  cosponsored  by 


lUP's  Veterans  Club  and  ROTC  pro- 
gram, Robinson  says.  In  addition,  com- 
munity organizations  including  the 
Indiana  posts  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  the  American  Legion  offered 
advice  and  support.  According  to  Tim 
Kochik,  president  of  the  I  UP  Veterans 
Club,  the  memorial  is  one  of  only  a  few 
in  the  United  States.  "However,"  Robin- 
son adds,  "more  memorials  will  probably 
start  to  appear  as  people  become  aware 
that  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
should  also  be  honored  for  the  sacrifices 
they  made." 


Making  the 

Mighty  Oaks  Mightier 

The  Oak  Grove  may  look  a  little  sparse 
right  now,  but  the  fact  that  some  of  its 
trees  were  removed  in  recent  months 
means  the  grove  will  eventually  be 
healthier. 

A  study  was  conducted  by  GWSM 
Inc.,  a  Pittsburgh  landscaping  firm  which 
had  suggested  similar  renovations  at 
several  other  colleges.  According  to  the 
study,  the  grove  suffered  from  two  major 
problems.  First,  it  had  reached  maturity, 
and  many  of  its  trees  were  beginning  to 
"die  back";  second,  the  walkways  within 
the  grove  could  no  longer  accommodate 
lUP's  student  population  of  more  than 
twelve  thousand. 

Some  trees  were  removed  so  that  the 
remaining  trees  could  grow  without  being 


crowded.  A  new  tree  was  planted  for  each 
one  that  was  removed,  so  the  number  of 
trees  did  not  change.  In  addition,  exist- 
ing trees  were  pruned  to  let  more  light 
into  the  Oak  Grove.  This  will  lengthen 
tree  life  and  insure  the  continued  growth 
of  grass  and  other  plants. 

Sidewalks  within  the  Oak  Grove  were 
widened  to  at  least  eight  feet,  and  several 
new  walks  were  installed.  The  sidewalks 
on  the  grove's  perimeter  were  widened  to 
twelve  feet  to  accommodate  trucks  and 
other  vehicles  that  must  travel  to  build- 
ings on  the  edges  of  the  grove. 

Another  feature  of  the  Oak  Grove  re- 
vitalization  (which  is  the  first  project  in 
a  five-year  campus  beautification  pro- 
gram) was  the  planting  of  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs  along  the  walkways  to  im- 
prove appearance  and  to  control  traffic. 
The  final  step  in  the  GWSM  plans  calls 
for  year-round  maintenance  of  the  grove. 

Funding  for  the  grove's  revitalization 
comes  from  a  specially  designated  fund 
in  the  Foundation  for  lUP  and  from 
other  outside  donations.  In  addition, 
several  groups  have  helped  in  the  project, 
including:  the  lUP  biology  department; 
grounds  crew;  art  students;  a  number  of 
fraternities;  the  Indiana  Garden  Club; 
and  the  Indiana  County  Christmas  Tree 
Growers  Association. 

According  to  Robert  L.  Marx,  direc- 
tor of  campus  physical  planning,  all  the 
work  has  been  done  by  campus  mainte- 
nance crews,  except  for  the  pouring  of 
the  sidewalks,  which  was  done  by  off- 
campus  firms. 


Ten  years  ago,  it  snowed  during  the  first  few  days  of  October.  This  is  how  the  Oak  Grove  looked  then. 


At  108, 

John  Sutton  HaU 

Looks  Better  Than  Ever 

by  Robert  F.  Marchesani,  Jr.  ('83) 

Saved  from  demolition  in  1974,  lUP's 
John  Sutton  Hall  has  been  restored  as 
the  center  of  activ  ity  at  the  university,  a 
role  similar  to  the  one  it  served  in  1875 
when  it  was  the  sole  building  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Indiana. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years,  Sut- 
ton Hall  was  the  landmark  of  agrowing. 
dynamic  academic  institution,  with  the 
bell  tower  on  top  of  the  building  domi- 
nating the  area  skyline.  However,  Sut- 
ton Hall  would  not  exist  today  had  it  not 
been  for  concerned  alumni  and  friends  of 
lUP  who  not  only  saved  the  building 
from  demolition  but  saw  it  restored  to 
Victorian  grandeur. 

Initially  slated  for  renovation,  Sutton 
Hall  was  sentenced  to  death  in  1974  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
because  of  soaring  restoration  costs.  The 
state  Department  of  Education  informed 
IDE'  that  sufficient  funds  were  not  avail- 
able to  restore  Sutton  and  at  the  same 
time  to  construct  Stapleton  Library, 
which  the  university  needed  desperately. 

When  the  Committee  to  Save  John 
Sutton  Hall  was  formed,  its  first  act  was 
to  hire  Landmarks  Planning  Inc.,  a  Pitts- 
burgh-based   firm    that    specializes    in 


restoration  projects.  A  feasibility  study 
of  the  building  conducted  by  the  firm 
determined  that  "Sutton  can  contmue 
to  serve  I  UP,  and  economically  so,  for 
many  years."  The  committee's  plan  of 
attack  took  shape. 

The  committee  also  applied  for  a  listing 
ol  Sutton  Hall  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places.  With  inclusion  in  the 
register  came  eligibilit\  for  restoration 
grant  money.  On  October  3,  1975.  the 
1 1 '  P  Board  of  Irustees  went  on  record  as 
unammousls  supporting  preservation  ol 
John  Sutton  Hall. 

Final  clearance  for  the  structure's  res- 
toration came  in  March.  1976,  when  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
granted  permission  for  the  use  ol  the 
building's  four  lloors  for  offices  and  two 
lower  lloors  for  assembh  purposes.  With 
this  last  of  man>'  hurdles  cleared,  resto- 
ration work  began  with  the  double  goal 
ol  preserving  the  Victorian  structure  for 
the  university's  alumni  and  friends  and 
reliev  ing  a  critical  shortage  of  office  space 
on  the  campus. 

Through  fund-raising  efforts  by  the 
Foundation  for  I  UP,  money  was  solic- 
ited to  match  state  and  federal  restora- 
tion grants  so  that  work  on  Sutton  could 
begin.  Along  with  general  contributions, 
lUP  alumni  and  friends  were  gi\en  the 
opportunity  to  donate  funds  to  restore 
various  sections  of  Sutton  as  memorials. 

The  first  phase  of  the  restoration  was 
completed  in  1977,  when  the  top  three 


floors  of  the  building  were  renovated. 
Among  the  projects  finished  at  that  time 
were  the  president's  suite,  vice  presidents' 
suites  and  administrative  and  faculty 
offices. 

In  the  spring  of  1979,  Thomas  Sutton 
Hall  and  the  north  and  south  extensions 
of  John  Sutton  Hall  were  demolished  to 
make  room  for  Stapleton  Library,  ac- 
cording to  Robert  I..  Marx,  director  of 
campus  physical  planning.  I  homas  Sut- 
ton housed  a  uni\ersit\  dining  hall  for 
many  years,  and  the  north  and  south  ex- 
tension served  as  a  women's  dormitory. 
This  demolition  reduced  Sutton  Hall  to 
its  original  size  and  shape.  1  he  total  area 
was  reduced  from  179,500  to  143,500 
square  feet,  Marx  said. 

In  November,  1981,  Gorell  Recital 
Hall,  located  on  the  second  and  third 
floors  above  the  Blue  Room,  was  com- 
pleted. Once  used  as  the  chapel  for  Indi- 
ana State  Normal  School,  the  area  had 
also  been  an  auditorium,  a  classroom 
and,  most  recentK ,  the  university's  read- 
ing room.  The  recital  hall  was  restored 
through  a  gift  of  $100,000  from  Frank 
and  Mary  Gorell. 

Another  improvement  to  Sutton  Hall 
was  the  construction  of  a  support  kitchen 
for  the  Blue  Room  on  the  building's  first 
floor.  Completed  last  JuK.  the  kitchen 
was  needed  because  of  increased  use  ol 
the  Blue  Room  for  banquets,  presidential 
dinners  and  university  receptions.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Foundation  for  lUP 
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recently  mcned  trom  the  second  tloor  of 
Sutton  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
building's  first  floor. 

Work  is  nearly  finished  on  a  project  in 
the  basement  of  Sutton  that  will  create 
additional  office  space.  The  architectural 
firm  of  Burt  Hill  Kosar  Rittelmann  As- 
sociates of  Butler,  Pennsylvania,  was 
hired  to  plan  the  renovation,  v\ hich  when 
completed  will  bring  together  m  one 
place  student  service  offices  such  as  the 
Registrar,  Residence  Life  and  others. 

A  symbol  of  lUP  as  famous  as  John 
Sutton  Hall  itself  is  the  bell  tower  on  top 
of  the  building.  Financed  by  $25,000  in 
alumni  donations,  reconstruction  has 
begun  on  the  tower.  When  work  is  com- 
pleted, the  structure  will  have  been  totally 
rebuilt  but  will  retain  its  original  design. 

According  to  Mar.x,  not  all  the  im- 
provements in  Sutton  Hall  were  made 
for  the  sake  of  appearance.  Among  the 
renovations  made  for  safety  purposes 
were  the  installation  of  a  new  fire  alarm 
system  and  a  total  rewiring  of  the  struc- 
ture. Another  project  undertaken  was  the 
insulation  of  the  attic,  which  Marx  says 
will  cut  down  heating  costs  in  the  winter 
and  make  the  building  cooler  in  the 
summer. 

"By  spring,  1983,  we  will  have  com- 
pleted all  the  interior  renovations,  and 
we  will  concentrate  on  the  repair  of  the 
porches  and  the  painting  of  the  exterior," 
Marx  says. 

When  the  Sutton  Hall  renovation  is 
completed  in  the  spring,  the  building  will 
have  come  full  circle — from  the  center  of 
activity  at  Indiana  Normal  School  to  a 
brush  with  demolition  and  back  to  the 
center  of  activity  at  lUP.  Thanks  to  con- 
cerned alumni  and  friends  of  I  UP,  John 
Sutton  Hall  will  remain  the  landmark  of 
a  growing,  dynamic  academic  institution. 

A  celebration  of  the  John  Sutton  Hall 
restoration  is  scheduled  for  Alumni 
Weekend,  April  30-May  1, 1983.  Alumni 
and  friends  of  the  university  who  played 
leading  roles  in  saving  this  part  of  the 
university's  heritage  will  be  honored  at 
that  time. 


Every  ihnii;  m  ihe  nghl  of  the  arrow  has  been  lorn  down.  Some  of  Thomas  Sullon  Hall  sfixlures  were  pre- 
served and  used  in  Slaplelon  Library. 
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Stone  walls  were  revealed  once  the  plaster  dust  settled  tn  the  basement  of  Sutton.  The  area  is  the  last  in  the 
building  to  be  renovated. 


Julius  likik  '5 J  in  the  Sutton  bill  iimcr  during 
the  early  fifties.  The  bell  tower  is  being  recon- 
structed with  alumni  gifts. 


The  tools  of  renovation  and  restoration  will  soon  disappear  from  Sutton.  Completion  of  the  long-term 
project  will  he  celebrated  on  Alumni  Weekend,  April  30  -  May  I. 


Education: 

Is  There  Life  After  Graduation? 


by  William  V.  Gonda  ('84) 


Your  formal  education  at  lUP  may  be 
behind  you,  but  if  you  would  like  to  learn 
and  grow  further,  lUP's  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  can  give  you  the 
chance. 

Courses  in  the  school  are  geared  to 
meeting  the  educational  needs  and  goals 
of  the  individual  whose  primary  occu- 
pation is  not  that  of  a  full-time  student. 
More  than  thirteen  thousand  adults  reg- 
istered for  classes  in  1981-82.  according 
to  Jerry  Ice,  dean  of  the  school.  About 
ninety  percent  of  these  enrolled  in  non- 
credit  classes. 

The  large  offering  of  noncredit  courses 
is  a  big  factor  that  separates  continuing 
education  at  lUP  from  continuing  edu- 
cation at  other  institutions.  "Other 
schools  provide  mostly  credit  classes." 
Ice  says.  "But  we  are  more  into  noncredit 
offerings  which  are  still  structured  and 
have  a  mear;ing  and  an  objective.  For 
many  of  our  programs  the  only  require- 
ment is  an  interest  in  learning. 

"Another  thing  that  separates  us  from 
continuing  education  at  other  schools  is 
the  size  and  diversity  of  our  programs," 
he  says.  "Our  classes  can  range  from  rap- 
pelling  and  disco-dancing  to  cardio- 
vascular emergency  techniques  for 
nurses." 

Participation  in  any  of  the  school's 
courses  depends  on  where  a  person  lives. 
Ice  says.  Programs  such  as  part-time 
studies  are  conducted  on  the  main  cam- 
pus. Others  like  a  rescue  training  course 
or  criminal  justice  courses  may  be  taught 
as  far  away  as  Scranton  or  Allentown. 

"For  alumni  and  others  who  live  in 
proximity  to  the  main  campus  there  are 
enormous  opportunities,"  he  says.  "For 
those  further  away,  there  still  may  be 
programs.  It  all  depends  on  a  person's 
particular  interest." 

Many  times,  adults  would  like  to  con- 
tinue their  education  but  don't  know 
what  direction  to  take.  The  Transition 
Center,  directed  by  Rebecca  Sterley, 
gives  individuals  ideas  of  the  educational 
and  career  opportunities  available  to 
them. 
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"If  people  know  they  would  like  to 
continue  their  education  but  have  no  idea 
where  to  begin,"  Ice  says,  "we  refer  them 
to  the  Transition  Center  to  find  out  what 
they  are  interested  in." 

Such  areas  as  study  skills,  resume 
writing  and  job-hunting  and  job-keeping 
skills  are  presented  through  workshops 
and  lectures.  The  center  also  tries  to  meet 
the  needs  of  retirement-age  people 
through  such  educational  and  cultural 
programs  as  the  "Mornings  With  the 
Professors"  lecture  series  and  Elderhostel, 
a  national  on-campus  residential  edu- 
cational program  for  students  sixty  and 
older. 

Adults  who  have  finished  high  school 
or  hold  a  GED  (General  Educational 
Development)  diploma  can  return  to 
college  or  experience  it  for  the  first  time 
through  the  Part-Time  Studies  Program. 
Students  may  take  classes  for  personal 
growth,  for  promotion  opportunities  or 
for  completion  of  an  undergraduate  de- 
gree. Unlike  full-time  students,  part-time 
students  do  not  have  to  present  exam- 
ination scores  to  enter  1 U  P,  according  to 
Karen  Chickos,  director  of  Part-Time 
Studies.  After  completing  fifteen  credits 
of  "C"  work  or  better,  part-time  students 
can  apply  for  degree  candidacy  and  may 
go  full  time  or  continue  as  part-time 
students. 

For  those  interested  in  criminal  justice 
work,  the  school  offers  the  two  year 
Criminology  and  General  Extension  Pro- 
gram. Consistingof  thirty  credit  hours  of 
general  education  and  thirty  credit  hours 
of  criminology  courses,  the  program  is 
designed  for  jobseekers  in  the  criminal 
justice  field  or  for  those  already  employed 
in  the  field  who  want  to  expand  their 
knowledge.  The  program  is  directed  by 
Ronald  Martinazzi  and  is  offered  at  ten 
sites  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

Practitioners  in  the  fields  of  aging  and 
adult  education  can  benefit  from  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Adult  Education  Center,  ac- 
cording to  Judy  Cope,  a  1961  lUP  grad- 
uate and  director  of  the  center.  The  center 
provides  workshops  and  advisory  ser- 


vices for  educators  who  teach  basic 
problem-solving  skills,  as  well  as  pre- 
employment  skills,  to  adults  with  reading 
problems.  Cope  also  assists  nonprofit 
agencies  and  professionals  in  writing 
grant  proposals. 

Community-University  Studies  com- 
prises a  program  of  informal  short 
courses.  The  courses,  primarily  non- 
credit,  usually  meet  one  night  a  week  for 
eight  to  ten  weeks  at  a  low  cost  with  some 
courses  free.  Courses  are  conducted  at 
lUP's  main  campus,  at  its  branch  cam- 
puses and,  frequently,  in  other  commu- 
nities in  western  Pennsylvania,  according 
to  Karen  Deichert,  director  of  Commu- 
nity-University Studies. 

Managers  and  employees  in  business 
and  industry,  as  well  as  leaders  and  mem- 
bers of  labor  unions,  may  find  the  school's 
Business,  Labor  and  Industry  Program  a 
good  way  to  keep  up  to  date.  Directed  by 
Brian  McCue,  the  program  offers  courses 
like  "Real  Estate  Law."  "Contract  Law" 
and  "Grievance  Resolution  and  Han- 
dling." 

Educating  and  training  criminal  justice 
personnel  through  seminars,  workshops 
and  academy  (basic  training)  programs 
is  the  job  of  the  Crime  Study  Center.  This 
past  year,  more  than  550  people  parti- 
cipated in  center  programs  in  thirteen 
cities  in  central  and  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. Directed  by  Paul  Lang  and  Jim 
Todd,  the  center  also  operates  the  State 
Police-certified  Legal  Weapons  Training 
Program,  mandated  instruction  for  pri- 
vate security  personnel. 

The  center  also  operates  the  State 
Police-certified  Regional  Police  Training 
Academy,  aimed  at  increasing  the  com- 
petency of  police  trainees.  Professional 
criminal  justice  consultation  services  to 
local  and  state  government  agencies  are 
also  offered. 

The  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Training  Center  gives  instruction  in  first 
aid  to  ambulance,  police,  fire,  mine  and 
rescue  personnel,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
public.  The  center,  under  the  direction 
of  Jim  Dirks  and  Bill  Fales,  also  offers 
the  American  Heart  Association  cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation  course  and  cer- 


tification  in  a  Red  Cross  first  aid  pro- 
gram. This  past  year,  Paramedic  I  and 
Paramedic  II  Pennsylvania  State  Certi- 
fication were  added  to  the  schedule. 
These  programs  provide  advanced-level 
training  to  EMTs,  showing  them  better 
ways  to  treat  patients  in  the  prehospital 
setting.  In  addition,  the  First  Responder 
Training  Program,  which  trains  police 
officers  in  first  aid,  was  expanded. 

Reducing  the  number  of  highway 
fatalities  is  the  goal  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Center,  directed  by  Richard  Hornfeck. 
The  center  plans  and  conducts  programs 
to  satisfy  safety  needs  on  local  and  state 
levels.  A  statewide  motorcycle  safety 
program  directed  from  the  center  has  as 
its  ultimate  goal  the  reduction  of  motor- 
cycle accidents  and  of  death  and  injury 
connected  with  such  accidents. 

"Learning  could  go  on  without  con- 
tinuing education,"  Ice  says,  "but  we  act 
as  facilitators  for  people  who  want  to 
continue  their  education  in  unique  and 
nontraditional  ways." 

Most  of  the  funding  in  the  School  of 
Continuing  Education  comes  from  pro- 
gram participants.  "We  recognized  three 
or  four  years  ago  that  there  would  be 


fewer  funding  sources  available,  so  we 
began  to  move  away  from  those  sources," 
Ice  says.  "Our  future  is  based  on  a  self- 
supporting  concept.  We  offer  what  people 
want  and  what  they  are  willing  to  pay 
for."  The  only  outside  funding  sources 
for  staff  positions  are  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Highway  Safety  Center  and 
the  Office  of  Deep  Mine  Safety  for  Emer- 
gency Medical  Training. 

For  more  information  about  any  of 
the  programs  in  the  school,  write  the 
School  of  Continuing  Education,  101 
Stright  Hall,  lUP,  Indiana,  PA  15705, 
or  call  (412)  357-2227. 

Part-Time  Students 
Find  Full-Time 
Rewards 

Even  those  who  haven't  taken  college 
entrance  examinations  or  aren't  of  tradi- 
tional college  age  can  still  become  stu- 
dents of  lUP. 

The  Part-time  Studies  Program  in 
lUP's  School  of  Continuing  Education 


gives  adults  of  all  ages  the  chance  to  re- 
turn to  college  or  to  try  it  for  the  first 
time.  Students  may  be  older  adults  who 
have  never  been  to  college,  high  school 
graduates  who  cannot  go  full  time  be- 
cause of  financial  or  personal  restraints  or 
transfer  students  from  other  institutions. 

"Some  people  take  a  class  or  two  just 
for  promotion  or  advancement,"  accord- 
ing to  Karen  Chickos,  director  of  Part- 
time  Studies,  "while  others  start  school 
in  order  to  make  a  career  change." 

Greg  Larsen,  twenty-five,  of  Indiana 
has  worked  as  a  coal  miner  for  five  years. 
He  began  taking  classes  in  1981  after  a 
friend  went  back  to  school.  "1  realized 
that  I  had  gone  as  far  as  1  could  in  the 
union,"  Larsen  said.  "1  decided  logo  back 
to  school  as  a  safety  major,  because  I 
thought  that  would  be  a  way  to  advance 
myself  in  my  field." 

Tom  Wellen,  a  middle-aged  semi- 
retired  contractor  from  Indiana,  says  he 
began  taking  classes  because  "I  just 
thought  it  was  my  turn.  I  always  appre- 
ciated the  value  of  a  college  education. 
Now  I  have  the  time  and  desire  to  do  it." 

Part-time  students  do  not  have  to  pre- 
sent college  entrance  examination  scores 


More  than  seven  hundred  square  dancers  from  ihroughoul  I  he  eastern  United  Stales  attended  lUP's  first  Pinetree  Festival  last  August.  In  the  photo  above, 
participants  practiced  their  dance  steps  in  one  of  the  workshops  held  during  the  weekend  evenl. 
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to  enter  school,  as  full-time  students  do. 
When  part-time  students  meet  a  fifteen/ 
credit  requirement  with  an  overall  2.0 
average  or  better,  they  are  granted  degree 
candidacy  by  the  Admissions  Office. 

Once  degree  candidacy  is  granted,  a 
student  can  choose  to  go  part  time  or 
full  time.  "At  that  time,  we  contact  the 
new  department  in  which  the  student's 
major  is  located,  send  the  Continuing 
Education  adviser's  file  to  the  depart- 
ment and  the  student  is  assigned  a  new 
adviser,"  Chickos  says. 

"Often  the  most  difficult  part  of  being 
a  part-time  student  is  just  making  that 
first  move,"  Chickos  says.  "It  can  be  a 
very  frightening  experience  for  a  forty- 
five-year-old  who  has  never  set  foot  on  a 
college  campus.  That's  why  we  try  to  do 
all  we  can  to  ease  the  students  into  the 
college  scene." 

Chris  Shiring,  twenty-eight,  is  a  regis- 
tered nurse  from  Indiana  working  on  a 
major  in  safety.  She  began  part-time 
studies  in  1978  and  has  about  seventy 
credits.  "I  was  very  apprehensive  at  first," 
she  says.  "I  had  applied  a  year  before,  but 
I  found  everything  so  confusing  that  I 
backed  out.  It's  really  scary,  because  you 
don't  know  where  to  find  certain  build- 
ings or  how  to  register.  When  I  attended 
the  part-time  orientation,  it  really 
helped." 

Larsen,  who  had  one  semester  of  col- 
lege after  he  graduated  from  high  school, 
says,  "I  was  a  little  unsure,  because  it  has 
been  so  long  since  I  have  been  to  school. 
I  really  didn't  know  if  I  could  handle  the 
college  courses." 

Scheduling  and  time  management  are 
other  problems  unique  to  part-time  stu- 
dents, Chickos  says.  "Most  students  have 
to  fit  school  into  their  schedules.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  increasing  numbers  of 
women  returning  to  or  starting  school, 
and  many  of  them  have  to  worry  about 
child  care." 

The  Part-Time  Studies  Program  has 
eased  this  situation  by  putting  together 
an  evening  schedule  for  its  students.  An 
orientation  for  part-time  students  and 
registration  for  nondegree  students  (those 
who  do  not  have  degree  candidacy)  are 
also  held  in  the  evening.  "This  way,  stu- 
dents can  make  plans  ahead  of  time  for 
child  care  or  household  duties,"  Chickos 
says. 

In  addition,  the  program  tries  to  help 
its  students  by  reviewing  their  academic 
progress,  advising  them  on  course  selec- 
tions and  referring  them  to  other  offices 
about  specific  problems.  "The  part-time 
students'  advisers  are  trained  to  handle 
the  problems  of  these  students,"  Chickos 
says.  "Our  job  is  to  support  them  and 
give  them  all  the  help  we  can." 

"The  people  in  the  part-time  program 
were  very  helpful  in  explaining  all  the 
procedures  you  have  to  go  through," 
Wellen  says.  "I'm  glad  the  college  has  this 
program,  and  I  think  they  have  a  great 
organization  here." 


Wellen,  who  has  received  his  degree 
candidacy,  says  he  would  like  to  get  his 
degree  at  lUPassoonas  he  can  and  then 
go  to  law  school.  "The  way  I  figure  it,  you 
are  never  too  old  to  learn,"  he  says. 

Larsen,  who  has  completed  nine  cred- 
its and  has  plans  to  get  his  degree,  agrees, 
saying,  "You  can  never  get  enough  edu- 
cation. No  matter  what  age  you  are,  you 
can  reach  your  goals  if  you  want  to  bad 
enough." 

And  when  someone  tells  Shiring  it  will 
take  her  at  least  eight  years  to  get  her  de- 
gree, she  counters  with,  "In  eight  years, 
you  will  be  eight  years  older  whether  you 
start  taking  classes  or  not." 

For  more  information  about  part-time 
studies,  contact  the  School  of  Continuing 
Education  at  (412)  357-2227. 


You  Dont  Have  to 
be  a  College  Student 
to  Learn  at  lUP 

What  do  calligraphy,  cake  decorating 
and  mixology  have  in  common? 

They  can  all  be  learned  through  short 
noncredit  courses  in  the  Community- 
University  Studies  Program  of  lUP's 
School  of  Continuing  Education. 
Courses  are  offered  for  people  of  all  ages 
and  education  levels,  according  to  Karen 
Deichert,  the  program's  director. 

Opportunities  to  teach  as  well  as  to 
learn  exist:  participation  as  an  instructor, 
speaker  or  research  person  is  a  definite 
possibility.  In  community-university 
studies,  subject  matter  expertise  is  the 
requirement  for  teaching,  Deichert  says. 

"Community-university  studies  are 
courses,  seminars  and  workshops  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, whatever  its  interests  may  be," 
she  says.  "The  program  also  gives  com- 
munity people  the  opportunity  to  teach 
and  to  share  their  expertise." 

In  1981,  about  twenty-four  hundred 
people  enrolled  in  the  classes,  which  are 
offered  at  the  main  campus  and  at  the 
branch  campuses  in  Kittanning  and 
Punxsutawney.  Classes  may  also  be 
scheduled  in  other  communities  in  lUP's 
western  Pennsylvania  service  area  if  suf- 
ficient interest  exists. 

Most  courses  meet  one  night  a  week 
for  an  average  of  eight  to  ten  weeks.  The 
average  fee  ranges  from  $1.00  to  $1.50 
per  clock  hour  of  instruction.  "To  a  great 
extent,  the  courses  are  self-sustaining," 
Deichert  says.  "We  do  not  depend  on 
state  funding,  so  we  must  bring  in  enough 
to  pay  the  instructors'  fees. 

"We  try  to  keep  prices  low,  so  the 
courses  are  affordable,"  she  continues. 
"We  think  people  are  getting  a  lot  for 
what  they  pay." 

Courses  in  the  fall  and  spring  semester 
are  offered  mainly  to  adults,  Deichert 
says,  although  students  as  young  as  junior 


high  school  age  may  also  enroll.  "Basi- 
cally, it  is  left  up  to  the  instructor  to  de- 
cide who  will  be  in  the  class,"  she  says. 
"Some  children  have  taken  electronics  in 
the  past." 

Among  the  most  popular  courses  are 
career-related  classes,  such  as  accounting 
and  bookkeeping;  exercise  and  recrea- 
tion classes;  and  foreign  language  classes. 

For  the  past  two  summers,  the  School 
of  Continuing  Education  has  sponsored 
lUP-YES  (Youth  Experiences  in  Sum- 
mer), a  series  of  short  courses  for  area 
children.  Some  of  these  were  "Drawing 
Comic  Books,"  "Emergency  Medical 
Procedures"  and  "Persons  Who  Changed 
Our  World." 

"This  gives  children  a  preview  of  col- 
lege and  enhances  their  present  learning," 
Deichert  says. 

Community-university  studies  initi- 
ated more  programs  this  past  year.  The 
marine  biology  symposium,  a  summer 
program  for  tenth-  and  eleventh-graders, 
gave  students  the  opportunity  to  study 
on  campus  as  well  as  in  the  field  at  Ches- 
apeake Bay  and  a  cypress  swamp  field. 

In  August,  more  than  seven  hundred 
square  dancers  from  throughout  the 
eastern  United  States  participated  in 
lUP's  first  Pinetree  Festival.  Sponsored 
by  the  School  of  Continuing  Education, 
the  festival  comprised  three  days  of 
square  dancing,  round  dancing  and 
workshops.  Meals  and  campus  lodging 
were  provided  for  a  small  fee  for  those 
attending  the  event. 

Future  plans  for  community-university 


An  Elderhosiel participant  pounck  out  a  bracelet 
in  metalry  class. 
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studies  include  developing  a  program  for 
alumni,  Deichert  says.  The  school  is  con- 
sidering polling  alumni  to  get  their  re- 
actions to  this  program.  Deichert  thinks 
"it  would  be  a  weekend  event  with  classes 
and  workshops  that  would  be  of  interest 
to  alumni — a  weekend  just  for  them." 

Those  who  would  like  more  informa- 
tion about  community-university  studies 
may  call  the  School  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation at  (412)  357-2227  to  have  their 
names  placed  on  a  mailing  list. 


Adult  Educators 
Face  a  Tough  Task; 
Center  Helps 
to  Make  it  Easier 

Fifty-six  million  people  in  America  can't 
read;  it's  the  job  of  Judy  Cope  '61,  direc- 
tor of  lUP's  Adult  Education  Center,  and 
others  like  her  to  see  that  these  people 
learn  how  to  handle  the  daily  activities 
most  adults  take  for  granted. 

Can  you  imagine  what  life  would  be 
like  if  you  couldn't  write  a  check,  read  a 
menu  or  look  up  a  number  in  a  telephone 
directory?  The  worst  thing  about  illiter- 
acy, one  housewife  and  mother  has  said, 
is  that  you  can't  read  notes  your  children 
bring  home  from  school  or  bills  and 
other  important  papers,  such  as  insurance 
and  application  forms.  The  goal  of  adult 
basic  education  is  to  teach  "adult  life 
problem-solving  skills"  as  well  as  pre- 
employment  skills,  Cope  says. 

lUP's  Adult  Education  Center  pro- 
vides staff  development  workshops  and 
advisory  services  to  the  practitioners  of 
adult  education.  These  educators,  num- 
bering about  forty  thousand  nationwide, 
teach  in  prisons,  public  schools,  mental 
hospitals  and  many  other  facilities. 

"Educators  have  to  assist  some  adults 
in  making  their  own  decisions,"  Cope 
says.  "It's  not  like  educating  children 
where  you  make  most  of  the  decisions  for 
them.  Also,  you  have  to  remember  that 
children  are  pretty  much  equal  in  terms 
of  what  they  know,  but  adults  have  had 
so  many  different  experiences  that  they 
often  cannot  be  taught  as  a  whole  group." 

In  addition,  instructors  must  act  as 
counselors  to  help  students  set  goals  and 
be  realistic  about  their  progress.  Job- 
keeping  skills  are  also  stressed  in  adult 
education.  "Our  task  is  to  teach  adult 
educators  techniques  for  keeping  their 
students  in  the  classroom,"  Cope  says. 
"They  learn  how  to  keep  the  adult  learn- 
ers motivated  and,  at  the  same  time, 
teach  them  basic  skills." 

Nearly  fifty  percent  of  people  in  Penn- 
sylvania do  not  have  high  school  diplo- 
mas. Cope  says,  and  the  school  dropout 
rate  is  thirty  thousand  per  year.  The  state 
has  the  third  highest  number  of  people 
without  high  school  diplomas. 


"Pennsylvania  has  the  largest  rural 
population  in  the  nation,"  according  to 
Cope,  "and  the  unskilled  labor  force  is 
increasing  as  industries  are  leaving  here. 
And  while  we  are  the  third  highest  in  fed- 
eral funding,  we  get  no  state  funding  be- 
cause our  politicians  obviously  feel  that 
adult  education  is  not  important 
enough." 

Tight  finances  are  the  reason  for 
another  facet  of  Cope's  work:  proposal 
writing.  In  addition  to  writing  grant  pro- 
posals for  her  own  area,  she  assists  other 
nonprofit  agencies  and  professionals 
who  need  grant  money.  Last  year.  Cope 
was  awarded  a  grant  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  requiring  and  delivering  certi- 
fication of  ABE  (Adult  Basic  Education) 
teachers  in  Pennsylvania. 

Cope  was  instrumental  in  coordinating 
the  development  of  the  Pennsylvania 
ABE  Handbook.  A  collection  of  articles 
written  by  more  than  fifty  of  the  state's 
practitioners  in  adult  basic  education, 
the  handbook  can  also  serve  as  a  human 
resource  guide  because  it  includes  the 
name,  address  and  telephone  number  of 
each  author  or  contact  person. 

For  her  devotion  to  the  field  of  adult 
education.  Cope  was  presented  the  Out- 
standing Adult  Educator  Award  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Adult  Con- 
tinuing Education  (PA ACE)  in  February, 
1982.  "I  was  very  pleased  with  the  award," 
she  says,  "but  I  don't  think  it  was  nearly 
as  touching  as  hearing  about  someone 
who  will  be  able  to  lead  a  better  life  be- 
cause of  adult  basic  education." 


Elderhostelers 
Prove  That  College 
Isn^  Just  for  Kids 

When  you  reach  your  sixties,  it's  time  to 
sit  back,  relax  and  enjoy  your  grand- 
children. Right? 

That's  right,  but  you  may  also  want  to 
be  a  participant  in  Elderhostel,  a  short- 
term  academic  program  for  older  adults 
held  at  lUP  and  at  other  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  several  foreign  countries. 

Typically  a  one-week  program.  Elder- 
hostel  is  for  elderly  people  eager  for  new 
learning  experiences  and,  at  the  same 
time,  for  sharing  their  own  experiences 
with  others.  Participants  in  this  program 
take  college  courses  taught  by  faculty 
members,  according  to  Rebecca  Sterley, 
director  of  Elderhostel  at  lUP. 

Some  of  the  classes  offered  last  sum- 
mer during  lUP's  three  Elderhostel  ses- 
sions were  "Metalry,"  "A  Philosophical 
Analysis  of  the  Self  and  "Understanding 
Pictures:  How  Artist  and  Audience 
Communicate." 

"I  got  the  chance  to  meet  people  I 
might  never  have  met  otherwise,"  said 
Mabel  Coots  of  Waverly,  New  York.  "I 
also  got  to  do  so  many  things  that  I  would 
never  have  had  the  opportunity  to  do." 

Most  of  the  courses  do  not  require 
previous  knowledge  of  a  subject,  Sterley 
says.  Regardless  of  the  amount  of  formal 
education  they  have  had,  students  are 
free  to  take  whatever  class  they  like,  so 


An  Elderhostel  parlicipanl  proudly  displays  the 
scarf  she  haliked  in  one  of  the  program's  classes 
this  past  August. 


Lucille  Randall,  of  Durham,  North  Carolina, 
shapes  a  metal  bracelet  in  a  class  offered  by  lUP's 
Elderhostel  program  this  past  summer. 
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long  as  they  have  the  desire  to  learn  and 
grow. 

"I  never  thought  I  could  do  anything 
like  this,"  Anne  Bateman,  of  Homewood, 
Illinois,  said  last  summer  as  she  pounded 
out  a  bracelet  in  metalry  class.  "I  took  the 
class  out  of  curiosity.  And  look  at  this," 
she  said,  displaying  her  masterpiece.  "I'm 
rather  proud  of  it." 

Summer,  1982,  marked  the  fourth  year 
that  lUP  has  hosted  the  Elderhostel  pro- 
gram, according  to  Sterley.  Elderhostel 
is  conducted  at  more  than  four  hundred 
universities  and  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  six  Canadian  provinces 
and  also  in  Great  Britain  and  Scandina- 
via, where  more  than  thirty-five  thousand 
senior  citizens  are  taught  every  year.  In 
Pennsylvania  alone,  there  are  twenty- 
eight  institutions  that  offer  the  Elder- 
hostel program. 

"It  is  my  perception  that  they  love  it," 
Sterley  says.  "Those  who  participate  in 
Elderhostel  see  a  new  light  educationally. 
They  are  taking  on  new  interests  that 
they  may  never  have  had  time  for  before." 

To  participate  in  the  program,  a  stu- 
dent must  be  at  least  sixty  years  old.  If  a 
married  couple  wants  to  enroll,  at  least 
one  of  them  must  be  sixty,  Sterley  says. 
The  uniform  maximum  tuition  for  all 
summer  program  weeks  is  a  unique  as- 
pect of  Elderhostel.  This  past  year,  the 
weekly  charge  was  SI 50,  a  fee  that  cov- 
ered room  and  board,  all  classes  and  the 
other  extracurricular  activities  offered. 

Like  many  schools  that  sponsor  Elder- 
hostel, lUP's  program  is  open  to  local 
residents  who  may  want  to  commute.  A 
limited  number  of  commuter  spaces  was 
available  this  past  summer  at  a  weekly 
tuition  charge  of  S35. 

"I  think  they  have  done  a  very  nice  job 
here,"  said  Alice  Hoffman  Seamon  '29 
of  Ithaca,  New  York,  "and  I  don't  know 
how  they  have  done  all  this  for  such  a 
small  price  in  this  day  and  age." 

A  variety  of  extracurricular  activities 
are  included  in  the  student's  program 
along  with  free  time  to  enjoy  the  campus, 
the  town  and  each  other's  company.  "I 
try  to  look  to  the  resources  of  the  univer- 
sity," Sterley  says,  "and  the  university,  in 
turn,  opens  its  doors  to  the  Elderhostelers 
by  welcoming  them  and  inviting  them  to 
participate  in  all  their  cultural  and  rec- 
reational offerings." 

As  part  of  their  schedule,  the  students 
visit  the  university  farm,  go  swimming 
and  take  a  historical  walking  tour  of 
Indiana  that  is  followed  by  dinner  at  a 
local  restaurant. 

The  students  in  the  Elderhostel  pro- 
gram are  not  the  only  ones  to  learn,  ac- 
cording to  Sterley.  "Many  of  the  instruc- 
tors have  told  me  that  they  feel  recharged 
by  the  experience,  because  the  Elder- 
hostelers  love  to  debate,  discuss  and  chal- 
lenge some  of  the  teachings,"  she  says. 
"They  are  also  able  to  get  to  know  the 
students  very  well  because  the  classes  are 
so  small." 


lUP  students  respond  very  well  to  the 
Elderhostel  program,  she  adds.  "They 
seem  intrigued  as  to  why  older  people  are 
on  campus.  Many  think  it  is  very  exciting 
that  older  people  are  venturing  back  to 
school,  and  some  of  them  ask  me  for  in- 
formation about  the  program  that  they 
can  give  to  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents." 

As  Lucille  Randall  of  Durham,  North 
Carolina,  said,  "If  you  smile  at  the  stu- 
dents here,  they  seem  so  ready  to  greet 
you  and  make  you  feel  at  home." 

The  Elderhostelers  have  a  great  time 
sharing  a  lifetime  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience with  each  other.  "Everyone  has 
so  much  energy,  and  we  relate  that  energy 
to  each  other,"  Randall  said.  "We  have 
all  learned  to  do  things  that  we  never  had 
any  idea  we  could  do." 

More  about  the  Elderhostel  experi- 
ence may  be  learned  by  writing  to  Elder- 
hostel, Suite  200,  100  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116.  All  regis- 
tration as  a  resident  Elderhosteler  must 
go  through  the  national  headquarters, 
regardless  of  what  institution  a  person 
chooses  to  attend. 

For  more  information  about  the  Elder- 
hosteler  program  at  lUP  write  Rebecca 
Sterley,  Director  of  Older  Americans/ 
Elderhostel  program,  101  Stright  Hall, 
lUP,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania  15705  or 
telephone  (412)  357-2227. 


Elderhostel 
Lures  79  Grad 
Back  to  lUP 

Every  year  lUP  changes  a  little  more, 
but  when  Alice  Hoffman  Seamon,  a  1929 
graduate  of  Indiana  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, returned  last  summer,  she  had  fifty- 
three  years  of  change  to  absorb. 

Seamon,  a  retired  teacher  of  forty 
years  from  Ithaca,  New  York,  came  back 
to  lUP  as  a  participant  in  the  Elderhostel 
program.  "1  have  always  wanted  to  go  to 
an  Elderhostel,"  she  said  last  summer. 
"When  I  found  out  there  was  one  in 
Indiana  and  1  could  drive  there,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  come  back." 

The  first  thing  Seamon  noticed  was 
how  much  hillier  the  campus  seemed. 
"Where  did  all  the  hills  come  from?"  she 
asked,  jokingly.  "Everything  used  to  be 
level." 

One  reason  for  the  illusion  that  there 
were  now  more  hills  was  that  the  campus 
has  grown  outward  from  the  Oak  Grove, 
which  is  on  level  ground.  "The  whole 
campus  is  more  than  I  imagined," 
Seamon  said.  "I  still  haven't  found  the 
first  gymnasium  (Waller  Hall),  and  it 
was  new  when  I  was  here." 

What  does  Seamon  remember  most 
about  her  years  at  ISTC?  "I  remember 
how  strict  they  were,  and  with  the  whole 
student  body,  not  just  girls,"  she  said.  "I 


mean  there  were  just  certain  things  you 
did  not  do." 

She  recalled  the  time  that  Hope  Stew- 
art, the  dean  of  women,  "called  me  on 
the  carpet  for  missing  church.  She  used  a 
word  that  day  that  1  had  never  heard  be- 
fore and  still  have  never  been  able  to  find 
in  a  dictionary. 

"They  did  look  after  us."  Seamon  in- 
sisted. "As  Hope  Stewart  used  to  say.  'If 
you  are  going  to  be  teachers,  then  you 
must  be  respected  by  the  community  that 
you  will  be  teaching  in.'  " 

Even  though  rules  were  enforced  to 
the  letter  at  ISTC.  there  was  still  time  for 
fun,  Seamon  said.  "There  used  to  be  a 
tearoom  right  off  campus,  and  we  used 
to  save  up  money  each  week  just  to  get  a 
piece  of  homemade  butterscotch  pie 
there." 


i 


Alice  Hoffman  Seamon  '29  returned  to  I  UP  this 
past  summer  for  the  first  time  in  fifty-three  years 
in  order  to  attend  the  Elderhostel  program.  Here 
Seamon  models  the  scarf  she  designed  in  the  batik- 
tie  dye  class. 


There  were  also  dances  and  other  so- 
cial events  and  a  few  rules  that  could  be 
bent  just  a  little.  "Although  they  had  the 
lights  locked  in  in  the  other  rooms."  Sea- 
mon said,  "they  forgot  to  lock  them  in  in 
our  room,  so  we  could  hook  up  some 
appliances.  Every  Sunday  morning,  we 
boiled  water  to  make  tea." 

Impressed  by  the  changes  at  lUP,  she 
said  she  would  consider  attending  an- 
other Elderhostel  on  campus.  "I've  en- 
joyed this  tremendously,  and  I  will  go  to 
another  one  as  long  as  I  don't  have  to 
take  any  tests."  she  said.  "I  really  think  if 
1  had  a  child  who  was  going  to  school 
now,  I  would  send  him  to  lUP." 
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Shades 

of  Homecoming 

More  Homecoming  photos  will  appear 
in  the  next  issue  of  Report  to  lUP  Alumni. 


7b  celebrate  its  iweniv-fifil)  anniversary,  the  Class  of  1957  met  at  class  member  Leonard  Anderson's 
farm  for  a  Homecoming  pig  roast.  Among  those  present  were  Reunion  Chairman  J.D.  Varner,  lUP 
President  John  Worthen,  Daria  Trovan  Varner,  Leonard  Anderson  and  Class  President  John  liames. 


Speakers  at  the  Biologv  Symposium  included  Dr. 
John  M.  Neale  71.  Dr.  J.  Ralph  Lichtenfels  B2, 
D.  Rene  Kochenberger  77,  James  E.  Bobick  85 
and  Robert  J.  Dunn  75. 


Elected  by  the  biggest  margin  in  /UP  Homecoming 
history,  Philadelphians  John  Moore  and  Monica 
Williams  reigned  as  the  1982  king  and  queen. 


The  warmest  fellow  at  the  Second  Annual  Home- 
coming Carnival  was  faculty  member  John  Baker 's 
Buddha  ice  sculpture. 


Most  people  iiiM  ki'/'i  \iuiling  through  the  howling 
winds  and  snow  /lurries  of  October  16. 


HruMii.i;  (ci/iA   11(7   ll//l(/^.   Ldinhoro  scored  two 
jield  goals  to  lUPs  one  for  a  jinal  score  of  6-3. 
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by  Veronica  A.  Track  ('83)  and  Karen  A.  Yur conic  ('83) 


K  You  Think  Your 
House  is  Crowded  . . . 

Living  with  people  from  twenty-two  dif- 
ferent countries  in  one  year  is  unusual, 
but  for  Mark  W.  Ahalt  73,  it  has  become 
a  way  of  life.  Ahalt  and  his  wife,  Nena, 
own  and  operate  an  Ashland,  Oregon, 
hostel — one  of  five  thousand  hostels 
worldwide. 

What  exactly  are  hostels?  "Many 
people  have  false  assumptions  about 
hostels,  but  they  are  basically  simple,  co- 
operative accommodations,"  Ahalt  says. 
"Many  Americans  are  familiar  with  hos- 
tels because  of  the  European  system.  The 
main  goal  of  hostels  is  to  break  down 
international  communication  barriers 
and  bring  people  closer  together." 

International  Youth  Hostel  Federation 
is  the  primary  organization  behind  hos- 
tels, which  are  located  in  fifty  countries. 
Among  the  nations  that  participate  in  the 
program  are  Germany,  England,  Aus- 
tralia and  Japan.  In  the  United  States, 
the  hostel  managed  by  the  Ahalts  is  af- 
filiated with  another  organization, 
American  Youth  Hostels  Inc.,  on  whose 
board  of  directors  Ahalt  serves. 

The  Ashland  hostel  is  primarily  funded 
by  the  Ahalts,  although  some  support 
has  been  received  through  the  volunteer 


The  Ashland   Youlh  Hoslel,  operated  by  Mark 
Ahalt  73 
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efforts  of  international  travelers  and  local 
hostel  supporters. 

After  he  graduated  from  I  UP,  Ahalt 
served  as  a  VISTA  (Volunteer  In  Service 
to  America)  worker  in  San  Diego  and 
then  traveled  to  Europe,  where  he  learned 
of  hosteling. 

Even  though  operating  a  hostel  is  a 
full-time  job,  the  Ahalts  manage  to  find 
time  to  operate  a  drapery  business.  When 
asked  if  he  and  his  wife  have  any  children, 
Ahalt  answers  laughingly,  "Running  a 
hostel  is  like  having  a  houseful  of  chil- 
dren." 

Ahalt  said  he  would  like  to  continue 
operating  the  hostel  in  his  home  for  a  few 
more  years  and  then  go  into  secondary 
education,  teaching  business  or  humani- 
ties. 

A  Soothing  Voice 
for  Grouchy  Listeners 

What  does  it  take  to  be  a  successful  radio 
announcer?  Most  of  all,  it  takes  "relata- 
bility,"  says  Thomas  A.  Gongaware,  a 
1975  graduate  of  lUP  and  recipient  of  the 
1981  Air  Personality  of  the  Year  award 
from  Billboard  magazine. 

Gongaware,  a  former  English  and 
theater  major,  is  the  "morning  drive  an- 
nouncer" for  WQDR  radio  station  in 
North  Carolina.  The  Billboard  award  is 
presented  to  an  announcer  for  a  medium- 
size  market  with  a  population  between 
half  a  million  and  a  million,  according  to 
Gongaware.  In  the  Raleigh-Durham- 
Chapel  Hill  metropolitan  area  served  by 
WQDR,  the  primary  listening  audience 
is  eighteen-to-forty-four-year-olds.  In 
that  age  group,  WQDR  has  a  number- 
one  rating,  Gongaware  said. 

The  morning  drive  slot  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  slots  on  radio.  It  refers  to 
that  time  between  six  and  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing when,  traditionally,  a  lot  of  people 
are  in  their  cars  driving  to  or  from  work. 

"This  is  the  time  when  people  are  at 
their  most  unsteady,"  says  Gongaware. 
"They're  grouchy.  I  do  humor  that  I  think 
is  relatable  to  those  folks.  This  is  the  time 


when  a  man's  biggest  challenge  is  being 
able  to  match  his  socks." 

Gongaware  joined  WQDR  in  1980  as 
the  "afternoon  drive  announcer"  between 
four  and  seven.  He  then  moved  into  the 
morning  drive  time  slot,  which  he  shares 
with  newscaster  Joan  Siefert.  Siefertand 
Gongaware  were  married  in  1981,  making 
them  the  only  morning  radio  team  in  that 
tri-city  area. 

"There  are  practical  advantages  to 
being  a  husband/ wife  team,"  he  says. 
One  of  these  is  the  time  schedule  the 
couple  keeps. 

"We  both  get  up  around  3:30  in  the 
morning.  Our  lives  are  in  sync  with  each 
other,  even  if  we  do  go  to  bed  before  the 
average  third  grader." 

But  there's  also  a  certain  strain  to 
working  together,  he  adds.  "It  means  that 
we  spend  almost  every  moment  of  the  day 
together.  If  we're  having  a  personal  con- 
flict, we  have  to  act  very  professional  on 
the  air." 

What  does  Gongaware  do  when  he's 
not  soothing  grouchy  listeners  early  in 
the  morning?  In  his  spare  time,  he  says 
he  likes  to  vacuum  the  cat  hair  left  behind 
by  his  two  alley  cats.  On  weekends,  he 
practices  his  drawl,  which,  he  says,  "adds 
a  local  flavor  to  the  show." 


Israel  is  Home 
to  the  Hillberrys 

lUP  alumni  David  Hillberry  78  and  Tina 
Borst  Hillberry  '80  have  found  that  music 
really  is  the  universal  language.  They've 
made  that  discovery  as  teachers  at  an 
international  school  in  Israel.  The  Hill- 
berrys are  music  instructors  at  Jerusa- 
lem's Anglican  School,  a  facility  for  chil- 
dren of  United  Nations  representatives 
and  others  who  want  to  take  classes  in 
English  instead  of  in  Hebrew  or  Arabic. 
The  school  is  the  only  English-speaking 
one  in  Jerusalem,  and  forty  different  na- 
tions are  represented  on  its  rolls. 

The  couple  received  their  bachelor's 
degrees  from  I  UP  in  music  education. 
"We're  happy  because  we  have  music  de- 
grees and  we're  using  them," says  David, 
who  teaches  an  instrumental  program 
for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 


Mark  W.  Ahall  73 


Thomas  A.  Gongaware  75 


On  a  visil  lo  the  United  States  last  spring,  David  Hillberry  78  and  Tina  Hiliberry  '80  talk  to  Tina 's  father. 
W P  faculty  member  David  Borst. 


He  teaches  full  time  and  is  also  first  sub- 
stitute trombonist  on  call  for  the  Jeru- 
salem Radio  Orchestra. 

Tina  directs  the  vocal  program  for  the 
elementary  school  and  recently  started  a 
schoolwide  string  program  that  she  says 
is  growing. 

"We  earn  half  the  salaries  over  there 
that  we  would  earn  here,  but  there  they 
need  us;  the  rewards  are  greater.  It's  the 
land  of  opportunity.  No  one  is  knocking 
on  the  door  to  take  our  jobs  away,"  says 
David.  Noting  that  few  people  in  Israel 
have  professional  degrees  in  music  edu- 
cation, he  continues,  "My  bachelor's  de- 
gree goes  ten  times  farther  over  there 
than  it  does  here." 

"For  graduates  who  are  looking  for 
job  experience  in  the  arts  and  especially 
with  the  economy  and  cutbacks  here, 
going  overseas  is  probably  the  best  thing 
to  do,"  David  says. 

Being  an  American  in  most  foreign 
countries  is  like  being  an  outcast,  Tina 
claims.  She  believes  the  friendly  relation- 
ship the  United  States  and  Israel  have 
shared  helps  explain  why  it  is  easier  to  be 
accepted  there  than  in  other  foreign 
countries. 

"Of  all  the  European  countries  I've 
been  in  and  people  of  different  nation- 
alities I've  been  around,  so  many  are  ter- 
ribly prejudiced  against  Americans.  But 
in  Israel,  we  can  be  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans," she  says. 

No  Nine-to-Five 
Tedium  for  Cogan  77 

Many  people  would  not  enjoy  traveling 
every  other  week,  five  days  at  a  time,  but 
Nancy  J.  Cogan  77  loves  it. 

Cogan  sees  a  lot  of  the  New  England 
states,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  her  job  as  physical  pro- 
tection inspector  for  the  U.S.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission.  This  position 
entails  inspection  of  the  armed  security 
system,  the  alarm  system  and  the  security 
system's  management,  all  of  which  make 
up  the  plant  physical  security  program. 

Cogan  has  worked  with  the  commis- 
sion for  almost  two  years.  She  is  currently 
in  training  to  become  a  reactor  inspector, 
an  engineering-oriented  position  that 
involves  technical  inspection  of  the  re- 
actor's structural  components. 

Working  as  closely  as  she  does  with 
nuclear  reactors,  Cogan  is  constantly 
aware  of  the  potential  dangers,  but  she 
says,  "My  coworkers  and  1  are  in  no  dan- 
ger from  radiation  exposure,  because  of 
the  low  limits  present  at  each  plant." 

Originally  from  Rhode  Island,  Cogan 
came  to  lUP  because  of  the  four-year 
criminology  program  offered  by  the  uni- 
versity. She  became  involved  with  nu- 
clear reactors  through  the  field  of  security 
system  inspection. 

When  Cogan  is  home  in  Eagleville, 
Pennsylvania,  she  enjoys  exactly  that — 
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staying  at  home.  "Alter  living  in  hotels 
and  eating  out  every  day,  it's  just  nice  to 
be  home,"  she  says. 

In  the  future,  Cogan  says  she  would 
consider  accepting  a  management  posi- 
tion with  either  the  government  or  with 
private  industry  but  plans  to  continue 
working  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  for  a  while.  Right  now,  she 
feels  the  government  has  the  best  to  offer 
and  regards  her  job  as  "a  terrific  learning 
experience." 

Parents  Might 
Learn  a  Few  "Tricks" 
from  Touw  71 

Everyone  knows  being  a  parent  isn't  easy, 
but  Kathleen  Coscarelli  Touw  71  has 
made  it  a  little  easier. 

Touw  is  the  author  of  Parent  Tricks- 
Of-The-Trade,  a  child-care  book  of  sur- 
vival tips  for  parents.  The  book  describes 
time-  and  money-saving  ideas,  discusses 
issues  from  arts  and  crafts  to  sibling  ri- 
valry and  includes  a  bibliography  of 
children's  books. 

Touw  was  inspired  to  write  the  book 
after  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  Steve, 
now  six.  "As  a  new  mother,  1  was  over- 
whelmed, so  I  began  writing  down  every 
good  idea  I  discovered  from  veteran 
parents,"  she  says.  After  five  years  and 
another  baby,  Sara,  now  three,  Touw 
collected  and  categorized  more  than  a 
thousand  ideas. 

Parent  Tricks- Of-The-Trade  was  first 
published  in  December,  1981,  and  is  now 
in  its  second  printing,  with  25,000  copies 
in  print.  Touw  has  become  something  of 
a  celebrity  since  the  book's  publication, 
appearing  on  television's  "Hour  Maga- 
zine" and  other  radio  and  television 
shows.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
bought  second  serial  rights  to  the  book; 
Ladycom  Magazine  and  Single  Parent 
magazine  have  excerpted  sections  from 
it;  and  the  Washington  Post  has  reviewed 
it  in  its  book  section. 

Touw  feels  the  best  section  in  the  book 
deals  with  a  child's  self-esteem.  "Helping 
a  child  develop  a  positive  self-image  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  thing  a  new 
parent  can  do.  Once  a  child  has  self- 


"You  Must 
Have  a  Clear 
Vision' 
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Kathleen  Coscarelli  Touw 


esteem,  that  child  can  accomplish  just 
about  anything,"  she  says. 

Has  the  success  of  the  book  changed 
the  lives  of  Touw,  her  husband,  Rodger, 
and  their  two  children?  "Not  at  all,"  she 
claims.  "Our  lives  are  basically  the  same, 
although  every  now  and  then  someone 
stops  me  on  the  street  and  asks,  'Don't  I 
know  you?'  But  even  that  doesn't  happen 
too  often." 

In  what  little  spare  time  she  has,  Touw 
enjoys  racquetball  and  quilting.  She  is 
writing  a  new  book  for  working  parents 
in  both  one-parent  and  two-parent 
households  that  will  be  published  in 
about  two  years.  A  revised  edition  of 
Parent  Tricks-Of-The-Trade  with  addi- 
tional "tricks"  will  appear  soon. 
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Success  in  today's  competitive  business 
world  takes  drive  and  ambition,  two 
qualities  that  Laurance  T.  Burden  has  in 
abundance. 

Burden,  who  received  his  master's  de- 
gree from  lUP  in  1965,  is  vice  president 
of  management  information  services  with 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  in 
Akron.  The  duties  associated  with  his 
position  are  many.  "As  vice  president  of 
management  information  services,  I  have 
companywide  responsibility  for  im- 
proving profitability  through  the  effec- 
tive use  of  computers,"  says  Burden.  "In 
addition,  I  am  also  responsible  for  effec- 
tive voice  and  data  communication,  op- 
erations research  and  management  science 
techniques." 

Before  he  joined  Firestone  in  1981, 
Burden  served  seven  years  as  director  of 
management  information  services  for 
Northwest  Industries,  a  diversified  hold- 
ing company  in  Chicago.  He  previously 
had  been  manager  ofsystems  support  and 
programming  with  General  Electric, 
where  he  was  associated  with  a  number 
of  different  consumer  and  industrial 
businesses. 

Burden  credits  his  original  interest  in 
computers  to  his  education  at  I  UP.  It  was 
through  the  university  that  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  complex  field  of  information 
science. 

According  to  Burden,  one  key  to  suc- 
cess is  "to  make  a  major  contribution  to 
the  enterprise  you  are  involved  with  by 
marshaling  the  efforts  of  coworkers  into 
meaningful  information  for  senior  man- 
agement. You  must  have  a  clear  vision  of 
improvements  that  are  in  concert  with 
the  goals  of  top  management.  I've  also 
had  the  good  fortune  to  work  for  and 
learn  from  a  number  of  excellent  bosses." 
Burden  also  attributes  his  success  to  the 
support  of  his  family;  his  wife,  Glenna, 
and  daughter,  Lauran. 

In  his  spare  time,  the  forty-two-year- 
old  Burden  plays  tennis  and  golf,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  an  interest  in  real  estate 
investments. 
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The  Foundation  for  lUP: 
Many  Ways  of  Giving 

The  Annual  Fund,  the  Gas,  Oil  and  Coal 
Gifts  Program  and  Planned  Giving  are 
the  three  most  visible  campaigns  the 
Foundation  for  lUP  uses  to  raise  funds 
for  the  university.  In  1981-82,  a  record 
high  in  private  giving  was  achieved. 

Recent  issues  of  Report  to  lUP  Alumni 
have  presented  details  of  gifts  made  to 
the  Gas,  Oil  and  Coal  Gifts  Program. 
Supported  by  several  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  university,  the  program  has 
brought  the  institution  considerable 
media  attention.  It  is  the  cornerstone  of 
a  drive  to  establish  a  $25  million  endow- 
ment for  the  university. 

In  the  past  year,  final  disposition  of 
the  estate  of  Mary  Florence  Wallace  '12 
has  produced  a  bequest  to  the  foundation 
totaling  approximately  $140,000.  The 
Wallace  gift,  a  charitable  remainder  trust, 
is  an  example  of  planned  giving. 

As  part  of  its  recently  launched  Planned 
Giving  effort,  the  foundation  has  sent 
representatives  into  several  areas  across 
Pennsylvania.  Seminars  and  personal 
visits  have  been  scheduled  to  encourage 
alumni  and  friends  of  I  UP  to  take  advan- 
tage of  deferred  giving  opportunities 
through  wills,  charitable  remainder  trusts, 
uni-trusts  and  other  estate  instruments. 

Of  central  importance  to  the  Annual 
Giving  program  is  the  annual  alumni 
phon-a-thon,  which  in  1981-82  brought 
in  $144,000  in  pledges  and  more  than 
doubled  the  amount  recorded  the  pre- 
vious year.  Those  alumni  not  reached  by 
telephone  were  solicited  by  direct  mail. 
Other  Annual  Fund  appeals  were  made 
to  the  University  Family,  lUP  student 
body,  local  corporations  and  businesses, 
friends  of  the  university  and  parents  of 
students. 

Alumni  and  other  foundation  contri- 
butors are  recognized  for  their  total  an- 
nual gifts  by  membership  in  several  giving 
clubs.  These  include  the  President's 
Council  ($1,000  or  more);  the  Oak  Grove 
Association  ($500-$999);  the  Keystone 
Club  ($250-$499)  and  the  Century  Club 
($100-$249). 

A   capital   gifts   campaign    may   be 


Remember  the  Archives 

Mementos  gathering  dust  in  your  home's 
attic  or  basement  may  be  valuable  to 
future  historians  and  students  at  lUP. 
Before  you  do  your  spring  houseclean- 
ing  this  year,  remember  the  University 
Archives. 

Part  of  the  Special  Collections  section 
of  Stapleton  Library,  the  archives  are 
the  repository  of  much  of  the  universi- 
ty's written  and  visual  history.  Contri- 
butions from  university  alumni  and  past 
and  present  faculty  are  requested  and 


welcomed. 

Please  contact  Phil  Zorich  at  the  ad- 
dress below  if  you  would  like  to  con- 
tribute any  of  the  following:  yearbooks, 
photographs,  personal  correspondence 
(relating  to  your  years  at  lUP  or  to  your 
career),  diaries,  journals,  daybooks, 
souvenir  programs  or  dance  cards. 

Phillip  Zorich,  Special  Collections, 
University  Library,  lUP,  Indiana,  PA 
15705.  Telephone  (412)  357-3039. 


launched  by  the  foundation  within  the 
next  few  years.  A  possible  goal  of  such  a 
campaign — and  one  of  particular  interest 
to  alumni — would  be  the  restoration  of 
Breezedale,  destined  to  be  the  permanent 
home  of  the  Alumni  Affairs  office. 


The  Foundation  for  lUP: 
It  Makes  a  Difference 

Why  does  a  state-funded  university  need 
annual  gifts  from  its  alumni  and  friends? 
Why  does  it  need  an  endowment? 

Annual  giving  funds  raised  through  the 
Foundation  for  lUP  enable  the  university 
to  operate  such  projects  as  the  academic 
and  distinguished  achievers  scholarships, 


athletic  scholarships,  a  writing  develop- 
ment program,  the  visiting  scholars  and 
lecture  series,  special  library  acquisitions, 
the  University  Museum,  a  regional  art 
exhibition,  a  performing  arts  program, 
music  outreach  and  faculty  and  staff 
development.  These  programs  could  not 
be  fully  supported  by  Commonwealth 
appropriations,  tuitions  and  fees  which 
permit  only  limited  flexibility. 

The  fiscal  support  for  lUP  by  the 
Commonwealth  is  greatly  appreciated, 
but  the  funds  provided  have  not  been 
adequate  to  meet  the  university's  growing 
needs.  The  private  funds  generated  by 
the  Gas,  Oil  and  Coal  Gifts  and  Planned 
Giving  programs  help  to  build  an  endow- 
ment to  ensure  that  the  extraordinary 
potential  of  the  university  will  be  realized. 
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Two  lUP  Alumnae 
Communicate  Success 


by  Mary  Ellen  Lieb,  lUP  director  of  public  information 


Meet  Nancy  Harvin  and  Maddy  Ross, 
two  lUP  graduates  of  the  seventies  al- 
ready well  established  in  careers  in  com- 
munication. Both  are  former  editors  of 
I U  P's  student  newspaper,  the  Penn:  both 
are  dedicated  to  their  work.  1  heir  paths 
to  professional  success  have  been  quite 
different,  though. 

Ms.  Ross  has  remained  on  the  staff  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  where  she  started  as 
an  intern  during  the  summer  vacation 
from  I  UP,  working  her  way  to  a  top- 
level  management  position  there  in  just 
about  ten  years.  Ms.  Harvin  has  also  had 
a  rapid  career  ascent,  but  she  has  achieved 
it  by  moving  rapidly  from  one  organiza- 
tion and  position  to  another. 

Maddy  Ross 

For  ten  years,  as  a  member  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  editorial  staff,  Maddy  Ross 
spent  much  of  her  time  working  to  meet 
deadlines. 

Then,  last  spring,  the  1971  lUP gradu- 
ate got  a  promotion  to  a  new  manage- 
ment-level spot.  Now,  it  is  herjob  to  think 
beyond  deadlines. 

Ross  moved  from  the  role  of  assistant 
city  editor  to  the  newly  created  post  of 
special  assignments  editor  in  April,  1982. 
With  the  move,  she  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  the  perimeters  of  her 
professional  thought  process.  She  ex- 
plains that  the  special  assignments  posi- 
tion was  created  to  help  the  frc.v.v  develop 
new  perspectives  in  its  coverage  by  having 
someone  on  the  staff  able  to  take  time 
out  from  the  paper's  day-to-day,  dead- 
line-based operation  to  actually  think 
about  its  role. 

On  this  job,  she  is  responsible  for  de- 
veloping and  supervising  long-term 
projects,  including  major  investigative 
reporting  efforts  and  analytical  news 
stories. 

As  assistant  city  editor,  there  was  little 
time  to  stop  and  think.  She  says  she  was 
constantly  faced  with  "a  bombardment 
of  input." 

Her  duties  included  making  decisions 
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about  what  the  paper  would  cover  each 
day.  who  would  cover  it  and  what  photo- 
graphs would  be  taken,  as  well  as  editing 
local  copy. 

The  work  day  on  that  job  often  ex- 
tended from  5:30  a.m.  to  7:30  or  8:00  p.m. 
There  was  seldom  time  for  lunch,  be- 
cause the  noon  hour  hit  between  two  of 
the  five  deadlines  the  city  editors  had  to 
meet  each  day. 

She  loved  the  job  despite  the  pum- 
meling  pressure,  though. 

"The  day  flew  by,"  she  says.  "Instead 
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of  thinking  hours  or  minutes,  I  was  think- 
ing deadlines." 

With  the  special  assignments  post, 
the  pressures  are  less  immediate  but  per- 
haps even  more  intense.  This  job  doesn't 
stop  at  deadline  time — or  at  quitting  time. 

"I'm  constantly  thinking  about  what 
the  newspaper  ought  to  do  as  a  respon- 
sible citizen,"  she  says. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  she  is  re- 
taining in  her  new  role  is  that  of  directing 
the  Press's  weekly  Writers  Lunch  pro- 
gram, which  she  initiated  in  .lanuary,  1981 . 

She  based  the  program  on  a  similar 
one  conducted  at  a  newspaper  in  Florida 
in  which  reporters  gather  voluntarily 
once  each  week  to  discuss  various  aspects 


of  their  professions  over  lunch. 

Ross,  who  selects  the  topics  and  directs 
the  program,  said  she  has  been  surprised 
and  delighted  at  the  response  it  has  gen- 
erated and  the  impact  it  has  had. 

It  regularly  draws  about  forty  to  sixty 
members  of  the  editorial  staff.  Writing 
at  the  paper,  she  says,  has  gotten  sharper 
since  the  program  was  begun. 

Bettering  the  quality  of  newspaper 
writing  is  important  to  Ross.  At  the  time 
she  started  working  to  institute  the  Writ- 
er's Lunch  program  she  had  become 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  emphasis  on 
writing  style  and  readability. 

"People  had  gotten  so  interested  in 
investigative  reporting  and  in  keeping 
up  with  television,  they  were  making 
basic  syntactical  errors,"  she  says. 

"To  this  point,  if  I've  done  anything,  it 
would  be  to  at  least  get  people  thinking 
about  improving  the  quality  of  their 
writing." 

She  also  reflects  that,  given  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  modern  society, 
competition  for  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral public  has  become  more  intense. 

"So,"  she  says,  "if  you  want  them  to 
read  the  paper,  you  darn  well  better  be 
able  to  tell  them  this  is  something  worth 
reading. 

"I  believe  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
society,"  she  continues.  "We  have  a  role 
that  can't  be  filled  by  any  other  institu- 
tion. 

"Our  role  is  information  sifter.  There's 
so  much  information  that  it's  asking  a 
lot  for  busy  people  to  try  to  keep  up  with 
it.  We  (at  the  newspaper)  have  to  gather 
the  information  and  then  step  back  and 
try  to  interpret  it." 

Ross  traces  her  commitment  to  news- 
paper work  to  her  years  at  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy  Academy  in  Pittsburgh,  where 
she  was  "drafted"  to  beeditorof  the  high 
school  paper.  At  I  UP,  she  was  also  editor 
of  the  school  paper,  serving  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  three  semesters.  She  rates  the 
experience  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  her  career. 

When  she  attended  I U  P,  the  university 
had    not  yet  developed   its  journalism 


program.  Ross  majored  in  English,  re- 
ceiving her  degree  in  1971. 

She  spent  two  of  the  summers  between 
her  college  years  participating  in  the 
Press's  summer  internship  program. 

After  graduating  from  lUP,  she  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  in  public  affairs 
from  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Albany  and  joined  the  Press  in  1972. 
Before  becoming  assistant  city  editor  in 
1978,  she  worked  as  a  reporter,  feature 
writer  and  copy  editor. 

Although  she's  spent  her  entire  pro- 
fessional life  working  on  a  newspaper, 
Maddy  Ross  doesn't  fit  the  newspaper- 
person  stereotypes,  perhaps  becau.se,  as 
she  suggests,  some  of  them  no  longer 
hold  true. 

For  example,  she  laughingly  notes 
that  she  doesn't  smoke  or  drink  but  adds 
that  this  is  fairly  typical  among  the  pa- 
per's younger  staff  members. 

She  is  also  surprisingly  soft-spoken 
and  conveys  a  sense  of  gentle  unflappa- 
bility.  She  says  her  demeanor  earned  her 
the  nickname  "mother"  while  she  was 
working  on  the  city  desk,  since  she  always 
seemed  "able  to  calm  things  down." 

She  describes  herself  as  professionally 
very  satisfied  with  her  new  position  at 
the  Press  but  added — "temporarily." 

Someday,  she  says,  she'd  like  to  be  a 
newspaper  editor-in-chief. 

Based  on  her  past  track  record,  she 
can  probably  be  expected  to  pursue  that 
goal  quietly  but  intensely  and  with  com- 
mitment. 

Nancy  Harvin 

In  a  recent  article  she  wrote  about  Bell 
Laboratories,  the  communications  re- 
search giant  for  which  she  works,  1977 
lUP  graduate  Nancy  Harvin  described 
its  technology  as  "gee-whiz"  in  nature. 

The  same  term  might  be  applied  to 
Harvin's  journalism  career. 

In  a  field  in  which  jobs  are  often  hard 
to  come  by  and  salaries  traditionally  low, 
she  has  whizzed  her  way  to  a  prestigious 
and  lucrative  corporate  position.  At 
twenty-five,  she's  earning  a  salary  many 
veteran  communicators  would  envy, 
working  as  a  special  projects  writer  for 
one  of  the  biggest  names  in  research  and 
development. 

Bell  Labs,  which  has  its  headquarters 
in  New  Jersey,  is  the  research  arm  of 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company.  It  hasastaff  of  nearly  twenty- 
five  thousand  and  a  worldwide  reputation 
for  technological  innovation. 

As  a  special  projects  writer,  Harvin's 
writing  assignments  run  the  gamut  from 
speeches  for  corporate  executives  to 
magazine  articles  about  Bell's  latest  de- 
velopments in  telecommunications  to 
advertising  copy.  She  came  to  Bell  in  1980 
with  a  background  in  newspaper,  govern- 
ment and  educational  communication. 

She  admits  to  having  had  a  few  prob- 
lems in  making  the  transition  to  the  cor- 
porate realm. 

"It's  been  difficult  to  adjust  to  the  cor- 


porate world.  I've  always  been  a  person 
who  didn't  like  to  follow  the  beaten  path, 
and  \ou're  expected  to  do  that  in  a  cor- 
poration— sometimes  without  rhyme  or 
reason." 

Why  take  the  corporate  journalism 
option  then? 

She  rates  the  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement and  the  financial  rewards  as 
important  factors  in  the  decision. 

Probably  most  important  of  all, 
though,  she  says,  "There  is  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  difference." 

In  the  corporate  sphere,  the  ways  in 
which  she  hopes  to  make  a  difference  in- 
clude increasing  opportunities  for  women 
and  "making  the  system  more  human." 

According  to  Harvin,  her  need  to 
make  a  difference  was  the  main  reason 
behind  her  decision  to  become  a  jour- 
nalist. 

She  made  the  decision  by  the  time  she 
was  in  high  school,  and  she  arrived  at 
lUP  in  1974  with  three  years  of  freelance 
newspaper  writing  experience. 

Then,  w  hen  she  learned  during  a  fresh- 
man orientation  session  that  the  journal- 
ism field  was  to  be  opening  up  in  1977, 
she  decided  to  graduate  a  year  early.  She 
managed  to  fit  many  extracurricular 
journalistic  activities  into  her  three-year 
college  career,  though. 

The  summer  after  her  freshman  year, 
she  assumed  editorship  of  the  Penn  and 
became  the  youngest  editor  in  the  history 
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of  the  student  newspaper. 

Looking  back  on  that  summer,  she 
rates  the  position  of  editor  as  "the  tough- 
est job  Lve  ever  had"  and  attributes  it  to 
her  lack  of  experience  in  managing 
people. 

About  that  time  she  started  another 
job  which  led  to  some  very  valuable 
management  experience.  The  Greens- 
burg  Tribune- Review  had  just  initiated 
its  Indiana  edition,  and  she  became  a 
correspondent  for  the  newspaper.  Even- 
tually, this  led  to  a  role  that  might  be 
described  as  "bureau  chief"  for  the  fledg- 
ling edition.  Working  from  her  home, 
she  assigned  stories  to  a  group  of  about 
twenty-five  student  freelance  writers. 
Later,  she  also  worked  for  the  Tribune- 


Review  on  an  internship.  The  experience 
brought  her  to  the  realization  that  she 
didn't  want  the  career  in  newspaper  jour- 
nalism she  had  believed  she  was  prepar- 
ing for. 

With  this  in  mind,  alter  the  internship 
she  began  concentrating  on  her  second 
lUP  major,  political  science.  At  I  UP,  she 
combined  her  interest  in  journalism  and 
political  science  as  editor  of  the  political 
science  department  newsletter  and  in  a 
job  at  the  university's  Center  for  Com- 
munity Affairs. 

In  the  years  between  lUP  and  Bell 
l,abs,  several  of  the  five  positions  she  held 
reflected  this  dual  interest. 

One  of  these  was  a  job  in  the  Demo- 
cratic press  office  of  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives.  Here  she  says 
she  became  quickly  and  happily  im- 
mersed in  the  political  scene  and  wrote 
constantly  about  legislation  and  govern- 
ment issues. 

After  only  four  months  in  this  position, 
she  was  offered  a  job  as  director  of  infor- 
mation and  education  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Commission  for  Women,  an  agency 
in  the  governor's  office.  Her  delight  in 
the  legislative  post  made  the  decision  to 
accept  the  new  job  the  most  difficult  of 
her  career.  She  took  the  job  because  it 
meant  a  step  forward  and  a  significant 
salary  increase.  She  discovered  she  also 
enjoyed  it  a  great  deal. 

A  change  in  administration  in  Harris- 
burg  in  1978  made  the  job  begin  to  look 
less  secure,  though,  and  Harvin  began 
considering  other  options. 

This  time  she  accepted  a  job  as  a 
speechwriter  for  state  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation Robert  Scanlon.  Once  again,  she 
had  a  job  that  was  "a  near  perfect  blend- 
ing" of  all  her  interests. 

When  she  began  the  job  she  had  little 
experience  in  writing  speeches  for  others. 
That  changed  almost  immediately  as 
Scanlon  took  on  an  ambitious  agenda  of 
school  visits — and  speeches.  His  whirl- 
wind schedule  meant  work  weeks  ranging 
from  sixty  to  ninety  hours  for  Harvin. 
She  describes  the  experience  as  "very 
intense — high  demand,  high  pressure" 
but  added  that  she  loved  it. 

After  about  a  year  on  the  speechwriting 
job,  Harvin  coordinated  a  technology 
seminar  at  Pennsylvania  State  Universi- 
ty. Scanlon  delivered  a  speech  she  had 
written  on  education  in  the  future.  The 
speech  impressed  one  of  the  other  speak- 
ers, a  scientist  from  Bell  Labs.  He  invited 
her  to  visit  the  company  and  talk  with 
some  members  of  the  public  relations 
staff  Not  too  long  after,  she  had  another 
job  offer. 

Currently,  in  addition  to  her  work  at 
the  labs,  she  is  pursuing  a  master's  degree 
in  management  and  marketing. 

What  about  the  future?  Harvin  lists  a 
job  in  the  nation's  capital  as  one  of  her 
long-term  career  goals. 

Given  her  track  record  of  meeting 
professional  goals  quickly,  she  may  be  in 
Washington  before  you  know  it. 


2J 


"Oh  Dad.  Poor  Dad.  "  1965 


"Hogan's  Goal. "  1969 


Fisher  Auditorium  in  lUP's  Oak  Grove  was  the  exclusive  hortw  of  Thealer-by-the-Grove  's  productions/or  iwenlv-nine  years.  In  1981.  the  summer  show  schedule 
was  moved  to  Pralt  Auditorium. 
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Theater-By-The-Grove 
Turns  Thirty 


by  William  V.  Gonda  ('84) 


lUP  was  Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 
Harry  S  Truman  was  president  and 
Fisher  Auditorium  was  just  another 
building.  But  on  June  25,  1952,  when  the 
8:30  curtain  was  raised  on  "The  Phila- 
delphia Story,"  the  Summer  Theater 
Guild  was  born  and  Fisher  Auditorium 
began  its  evolution  into  Theater-by-the- 
Grove. 

The  idea  for  a  theater  program  at  ISTC 
originated  in  the  mind  of  Robert  Ensley, 
a  former  lUP  English  professor  who  de- 
scribes himself  as  a  "theater  bug."  The 
theater  began  as  a  drama  workshop,  con- 
ducted by  Ensley,  in  the  summer  of  1947. 
"I  was  looking  for  a  way  to  build  a  theater 
department,"  Ensley  says,  "and  I  figured 
the  workshop  was  the  best  way  to  do  it." 

In  the  summer  of  1952,  because  of  the 
success  of  the  drama  workshops,  Ensley 
began  the  Summer  Theater  Guild,  which 
went  on  to  present  six  shows  in  six  weeks 
every  summer  until  1978.  In  its  later  years, 
the  guild  came  to  be  known  as  Theater- 
by-the-Grove  to  capitalize  on  its  prox- 
imity to  the  picturesque  Oak  Grove. 

"The  first  season  was  a  real  good  one," 
Ensley  recalls  with  pride.  "We  only  made 
$300  that  first  year,  but  that  is  a  whole  lot 
better  than  being  $300  in  debt. 

"In  fact,"  he  continues,  "with  some 
funding  from  the  Co-op  plus  our  ad- 
mission charges,  we  were  always  able  to 
make  it.  We  never  went  into  debt." 

TTiere  were  few  disasters  in  the  twenty- 
three  summers  that  Ensley  directed  the- 
atrical productions.  "I  believe  in  Mur- 
phy's Law,  so  I  try  to  create  situations 
which  are  as  foolproof  as  possible,"  he 
says.  "I  honestly  don't  remember  any 
event  that  was  a  catastrophe.  We  always 
did  our  homework." 

Another  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
shows,  according  to  Ensley,  was  the  pro- 
fessional actors  he  brought  in  through 
contacts  at  the  three  theater  conferences 
he  attended  every  year.  "These  people  set 
such  high  standards — always  knowing 
their  lines  and  always  being  on  time — 
that  others  had  to  emulate  them,"  he  says. 

Ironically,  Ensley's  dream  of  a  work- 


ing theater  department  was  not  realized 
until  1977,  a  year  after  his  retirement. 
At  that  time,  Theater-by-the-Grove 
began  presenting  shows  year  round. 

How  has  the  theater  managed  to  sur- 
vive when  the  number  of  summer  the- 
aters is  rapidly  decreasing?  Ensley  be- 
lieves it  is  because  the  theater  is  not  in  the 
business  to  make  a  profit.  "We  weren't 
trying  to  make  money,  so  we  could  take 


Robert  Ensley,  creator  and  director  of  Theater- 
by-the-Grove  productions  for  twenty-three  years, 
directs  a  1958  show  from  a  seat  in  Fisher  Audi- 
torium. 


risks  on  some  shows.  We  weren't  afraid 
of  losing  a  little,  and  we  never  did  a  par- 
ticular show  at  the  same  time  everyone 
else  was." 

The  picture  is  not  that  rosy  now.  Ac- 
cording to  Don  Eisen,  former  theater 
department  chairperson,  there  has  been 
a  continuous  decline  in  attendance.  "In 
earlier  years.  Bob  drew  about  nine  to  ten 
thousand  people  for  six  plays.  When  he 
retired,  that  figure  was  down  to  about 
five  thousand. 

"I  don't  believe  it  has  anything  to  do 
with  quality,  because  the  quality  has 
continued  to  improve.  In  fact,  1  think  the 
shows  are  getting  better,"  Eisen  says.  "I 
really  think  there  is  just  a  general  lack  of 
interest." 

Eisen  believes  that  for  a  theater  to  sur- 
vive it  has  to  "go  commercial."  But  he 
acknowledges  that  this  is  not  really  the 
purpose  of  Theater-by-the-Grove.  "True, 
we  do  want  to  entertain  people,  but  we 
are  not  in  show  business.  We  are  in  the 
business  of  training  people,"  he  says. 

Despite  the  prediction  of  a  gloomy 
future,  the  theater  continues  to  pursue 
its  original  purpose:  to  provide  an  "ex- 
perimental theater"  for  its  students  and 
to  present  moving,  entertaining  produc- 
tions. 

Each  year,  the  theater  brings  in  guest 
artists  from  regional  and  other  university 
theaters,  according  to  Beverly  Young, 
business  and  publicity  manager.  The 
regular  school-year  productions  are  com- 
posed entirely  of  students  and  directed 
by  faculty.  "However,  during  the  summer 
months,"  Young  says,  "some  well-known 
people  come  to  lUP  because  there  is  not 
a  lot  of  work  in  New  York  City  then." 

These  people  also  get  the  chance  to 
leave  the  city  for  a  while  and  play  some 
roles  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  play 
in  larger  theaters,  she  adds. 

The  theater  has  made  one  major 
change  in  the  last  two  years.  Since  the 
audience  is  smaller  and  Fisher  Auditor- 
ium is  not  air-conditioned,  the  summer 
productions  are  held  in  air-conditioned 
Pratt  Hall.  "This  change  has  been  well 
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received,"  Young  says.  "The  audience 
is  much  more  comfortable,  and  the  shows 
are  more  intimate." 

This  past  fall,  a  new  theater  was  de- 
veloped and  another  is  planned  for  this 
year,  according  to  Young.  The  New  Pool 
Theater,  located  in  the  basement  of  the 
old  Waller  Gym  where  the  theater  groups 
rehearse,  presents  student  productions 
directed  by  students.  Two  different  pro- 
ductions are  presented  on  alternate  nights 
for  a  week.  The  other  theater  will  open 
on  the  first  floor  of  Waller  Hall.  "Both 
theaters  offer  very  tlexible  perform- 
ances," she  says,  "where  students  can 
experiment  with  different  types  of 
drama." 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  day  when  we  will  be 
running  something  every  weekend,"  she 
says,  "but  we  can't  do  that  unless  the  de- 
partment gets  bigger." 

According  to  Young,  the  department 
has  about  thirty  acting  students  and 
about  thirty  students  in  the  technical 
area.  "With  that  many  students  we 
couldn't  possibly  do  too  many  shows 
per  year,"  she  says.  "Everything  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  department." 


"Man  of  La  Mancha.  "  1978 


■'Tobacco  Road."  1982 


"Huusf  uj  Blue  L^u\t'i.  "  l'J>^2 
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V  Log 


ISM  IK^ 


by  Larry  A.  Judge  '64,  lUP  director  of  sports  information 


Football  at  lUP: 
New  People, 
New  Possibilities 

As  this  issue  of  the  alumni  magazine  was 
going  to  press,  the  first  arrow  had  not  yet 
been  fired  in  lUP's  1982  football  season. 
But  with  new  head  coach  George 
Chaump  out  front,  the  Big  Indians 
looked  most  impressive  in  their  battle 
formation. 

TTie  credentials  Chaump  brought  to 
lUP  just  may  be  the  most  blue-ribbon  of 
any  Division  II  coach  in  the  land.  Im- 
mediately after  arriving  on  campus  Au- 
gust 1,  Chaump  recruited  a  staff  of  young 
and  knowledgeable  assistants  and  signed 
an  Ohio  all-state  running  back  and  three 
Pennsylvania  Big-33  game  stars. 

Owen  Dougherty,  who  coached  the 
Braves  to  a  17-13  record  from  1979  to 
1981,  had  resigned  as  head  coach  in  late 
June,  saying,  "1  feel  I  can  be  of  better  help 
to  the  total  athletic  program  by  working 
with  Athletic  Director  Frank  Cignetti 
on  some  special  projects  than  by  remain- 
ing a  coach." 

Cignetti  '60  approached  Chaump 
about  the  post,  aware  of  Chaump 's  six- 
ties-decade 58-4  record  at  John  Harris 
High  School  in  Harrisburg,  his  eleven- 
year  stint  as  quarterback  coach  to  Woody 
Hayes  at  Ohio  State  and  his  past  three 
years  as  offensive  backfield  mentor  with 
the  NFL  Tampa  Bay  Buccaneers. 

In  six  seasons  at  John  Harris  from 
1962  to  1967,  Chaump  won  six  straight 
Central  Penn  Conference  Champion- 
ships. His  final  thirty-five  games  were  all 
wins. 

In  1968,  Chaump's  first  year  at  Ohio 
State,  the  Buckeyes  were  unbeaten  and 
untied,  winning  the  Rose  Bowl  and  a 
national  championship.  In  his  eleven 
years,  Ohio  State  won  or  shared  nine 
Big-Ten  crowns,  appeared  in  six  Rose 
Bowls  and  went  to  the  Orange,  Sugar 
and  Gator  Bowls  one  time  each. 

With  Tampa  Bay,  the  1958  Blooms- 
burg  graduate  helped  the  Bucs  to  the 
NFC  Central  Division  title  in  1979  and 
1981.  In  his  twenty  years  of  coaching. 


George  Chaump 

from  1962  until  this  fall,  Chaump's  teams 
had  won  or  tied  for  their  conference 
championships  seventeen  of  those 
seasons. 

Four  of  Chaump's  assistants  were  new 
to  lUP,  all  of  them  coming  with  Division 
I  coaching  and/ or  playing  experience. 
Defensive  coordinator  Billie  Drake 
transferred  from  a  similar  post  at  North 
Texas  State.  At  thirty-one,  Drake  had 
already  been  involved  in  college  coach- 
ing nine  years  after  being  an  All-Big- 
Eight  linebacker  with  Colorado's  1972 
Gator  Bowl  team. 

Hometown  favorite  Sam  Shaffer,  son 
of  Frank  Shaffer  '53  who  was  an  lUP 
quarterback  in  the  early  fifties,  became 
defensive  secondary  coach  after  gradu- 
ating from  Temple  last  spring. 

Offensive  aide  John  Somsky  was  part 
of  Cignetti's  staff  at  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity before  going  on  for  four  years  at 
Texas  Christian  University.  Somsky, 
thirty-three,  was  an  eleven-year  veteran 
of  front-line  coaching  positions.  In 
charge  of  receivers  was  Tom  Westhoff, 
an  assistant  at  Eastern  Illinois  after  serv- 
ing at  Northwestern. 

Nineteen  eighty-one  season  offensive 
coordinator  Carmine  Cortazzo  and  John 
Chakot  were  held  over  from  Owen 
Dougherty's  staff  to  work  with  the  run- 
ning backs  and  defensive  line  respective- 
ly. Agreeing  to  help  with  the  outside  line- 
backers was  former  I  UP  head  coach  Bill 


Neal,  who  guided  the  Braves  from  1970 
through  1978  to  an  overall  50-31-3  record. 

Chaump's  eleventh-hour  player  re- 
cruits were  led  by  tailback  Carl  Clinton 
from  Eastmoor  High  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
the  same  school  that  graduated  Archie 
Griffin.  According  to  Bob  Stewart,  who 
coached  them  both,  the  two  are  in  the 
same  league. 

Big-33  game  players  deciding  to  come 
to  lUP  were  fullback  Dave  Seidel  and 
linebacker  Mike  Harrigan,  both  from 
Bishop  McCort  High  in  Johnstown,  and 
Jim  Spence,  a  receiver  from  Wilkes- 
Barre. 


Thompson's  Capers 
Already  Look  Like 
Champions 

What  else  but  success  can  you  predict  for 
a  basketball  team  that  features  on  its 
roster  a  seasoned  senior  just  forty-one 
points  shy  of  the  thousand  mark,  two 
"blue-chip"  scholarship  players  going 
into  their  sophomore  campaigns  and  at 
least  five  freshman  recruits  among  the 
most  sought  after  in  Pennsylvania? 

That  is  the  description  of  Coach  Caro- 
lyn Thompson's  1982-83  women's  bas- 
ketball contingent  at  lUP.  In  Thompson's 
first  year  at  the  helm,  her  team  advanced 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Conference  and 
Eastern  Regionals  postseason  cham- 
pionship tournaments,  the  latter  at  An- 
napolis. 

Julie  Kibler  is  the  five  feet  ten  inch 
senior  from  Colonial  Park  in  the  Harris- 
burg area.  One  of  only  two  fourth-year 
players  on  the  squad,  Kibler  started  the 
Lady  Braves'  campaign  in  November 
with  959  career  points,  second  only  to 
1981  graduate  Terry  Piatak. 

Thompson  describes  the  Central 
Dauphin  grad  as  "an  all-around  athlete, 
mentally  and  physically,  who  excels  in 
all  phases  of  the  game."  The  term  "all- 
round"  doesn't  pertain  just  to  athletics, 
since  Kibler,  a  psychology  major,  has  a 
3.12  three-year  grade  point  average  and 
intends  to  go  on  to  graduate  school  this 
fall. 

The  two  sophomores,  the  first  ever  to 
be  granted  women's  basketball  scholar- 
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Miclielli'  (Juin 


Head  Cuach  Carulyn  Thompson  senl  her  bask  el- 
ball  learn  lo  iwo  poslseason  championship  lour- 
naments  in  1981-H2. 


lUP  basketball  Coach  Carl  Davis,  left,  welcomed  nearly  250  high  school  and  junior  high  boys  to  his  two 
basketball  camps  on  campus  last  summer.  That  there  was  worldwide  participation  is  attested  to  by  the 
three  in  this  picture,  who  came  from  places  as  far  away  as  Canada  and  France.  Left  to  right  are  Frenchman 
Philippe  Chagnonfrom  Paris  and  Pat  MacDonald  and  Sean  Mackenrot.  both  from  Nepean.  Ontario,  a 
suburb  of  Ottawa.  Chagnon  is  an  exchange  student  to  whom  basketball  was  brand-new.  Davis  came  in 
contact  with  the  two  Canadians  while  he  was  on  a  fishing  trip  lo  Canada. 
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ships  at  lUP,  are  Michelle  Guin,  from 
Arnold  and  Valley  High,  and  Adriene 
Douglas,  from  Murrysville  and  Kiski 
Area  High.  When  they  reported  in  1981, 
Thompson  called  them  "unpolished 
diamonds — with  unlimited  potential  but 
needing  work  to  smooth  off  some  rough 
edges." 

A  great  deal  of  polishing  was  done  in 
their  freshman  campaign.  Between  the 
two,  they  averaged  twenty-one  points 
and  close  to  twenty-one  rebounds  per 
game,  the  latter  accounting  for  nearly 
half  the  team's  total.  During  the  final 
eight  games,  Guin  averaged  seventeen 
points  and  ten  caroms.  Douglas  posted 
single-game  highs  of  twenty-five  tallies 
and  twenty  rebounds,  the  latter  twice. 

Thompson's  top  five  recruits  for  1982- 
83  represented  a  potentially  complete 
starting  five — two  forwards,  two  guards 
and  a  center.  Joyce  Wensel  of  Rimers- 
burg/ Union  topped  the  thousand  mark 
in  points  and  rebounds  while  lettering 
four  years  for  1968  lUP  graduate  Ed 
Jamison.  In  three  games  her  senior  year, 
Wensel  scored  more  than  forty  points. 

Ginny  Wilson  of  Stoneboro/ Lake- 
view  also  tallied  more  than  a  thousand 
high  school  points.  A  track-and-field 
competitor  as  well,  Wilson  was  I982's 
state  discus  champion.  Dottie  Mullen  of 
Pittsburgh/Taylor  Alderdice  chose  lUP 
over  several  Division  I  schools. 

Diane  Corvello  of  Murrysville/  Frank- 
lin Regional  played  her  freshman  year 
on  her  high  school's  PIAA  state  cham- 
pionship team  under  Thompson's  guid- 
ance. Thompson  charted  a  six-year  1 19-13 
record  at  the  school.  Laurie  Roehrig,  a 
six  feet  two  inch  center  from  Pittsburgh/ 
North  Catholic,  led  her  team  to  the 
WPIAL  championship  three  times  and 
all  the  way  to  the  PIAA  Class  AA  title  in 
1981. 

When  Frank  Cignetti  '60  became  lUP's 
new  director  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
last  summer,  he  challenged  all  Brave 
teams  to  aim  for  national  championships. 
Ruth  Podbielski,  associate  athletic  di- 
rector for  women's  sports  since  their  start 
at  lUP  more  than  a  decade  ago,  and 
Thompson  agreed.  Now,  the  Lady  Brave 
court  personnel  appear  equipped  to 
make  such  talk  realistic. 


Gymnaslics  Coach  Jan  Anihuny  was  a  ihree-lime 
All- American  at  Penn  Stale. 


Now  in  a  New  Division, 
lUP's  Gymnasts  May  Be 
In  a  Class 
By  Themselves 

When  lUP  recently  took  a  good  look  at 
which  of  its  twenty-one  varsity  sports 
should  receive  greater  emphasis,  the 
original  game  plan  listed  football  and 
men's  and  women's  basketball.  These 
sports  seemed  to  have  the  most  spectator 
interest  and  the  best  potential  for  gener- 
ating revenue. 

Another  good  look  quickly  brought 
women's  gymnastics  into  that  group. 
And  with  good  cause,  since  coach  Jan 
Anthony,  now  in  her  second  season 
working  with  what  had  already  become 
a  successful  program,  has  shown  that  she 
and  her  Lady  Braves  are  among  the  na- 
tion's best. 

Anthony  brought  a  championship 
spirit  with  her:  she  had  three  times  been 
a  gymnastics  All-American  at  Penn  State 
before  her  graduation  in  1980.  Serving 
as  a  graduate  assistant  at  West  Virginia 
in  1980  and  1981,  she  had  helped  the 
Mountaineers  to  a  Division  I  twentieth 
national  ranking. 

In  Anthony's  four  years  at  Penn  State< 
the  Lady  Lions  ranked  as  Division  I  na- 
tional champion  in  1978  and  1980  and 
placed  third  in  1977  and  second  in  1979. 
Anthony  became  an  AAU  national 
champion  in  1976  and  1977  and  took  part 
in  the  1976  Olympics  trials. 

Her  first  lUP  team  hosted  and  won  the 
Eastern  Regionals,  advanced  to  the 
AIAW  Division  III  Nationals  and  at- 
tained a  third-place  team  standing.  Lead- 
ing the  way  were  the  Lady  Braves'  first 
two  AU-Americans  in  the  sport,  Denise 
Raymond,  a  sophomore  from  Glenshaw 
and  Shaler  High,  and  Meg  Rogers  of 
Bellefonte,  who  graduated  last  spring. 

Raymond  ranked  fifth  in  the  uneven 
bars,  while  Rogers  won  All-American 
status  twofold,  placing  fourth  in  the  floor 
exercise  and  tenth  in  the  all-around. 

The  Indians  were  no  strangers  to  na- 
tional meets;  they  were  making  their  third 


such  trip  in  as  many  years.  They  came 
home  sixth  in  the  nation  in  1980  and  im- 
proved that  to  fifth  in  1981. 

The  1982-83  season  represents  a  chal- 
lenge, since  I  UP  has  moved  up  in  classi- 
fication to  NCAA  Division  II.  How  the 
Lady  Braves  and  Anthony  are  respected 
by  the  best,  though,  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  Penn  State  agreed  to  come  to 
lUP  for  a  Saturday  afternoon  meet  in 
December. 

lUP 

Head  Coaches 

lUP  sponsors  twenty-one  varsity  sports, 
and  the  coaches  of  each  of  them  welcome 
alumni  involvement,  inquiries  and  re- 
ferrals of  outstanding  high  school  athletes 
who  may  be  interested  in  becommg  future 
Big  Indians.  The  names  of  the  head 
coaches  are  listed  below. 

Men's  Sports 

Frank  Cignetti  '60,  Athletic  Director, 

Area  Code  412/357-2751 

Baseball — Arch  Moore 

Basketball— Carl  Davis 

Cross  Country— Dr.  Louis  Sutton 

Football — George  Chaump 

Golf — Dr.  Edward  Sloniger 

Rifle — Tom  Campisano  '66 

Soccer — Vince  Celtnieks 

Swimming — Ralph  Johnson 

Tennis — Vince  Celtnieks 

Track  and  Field— Dr.  Robert  Raemore 

Wrestling — Dr.  William  Blacksmith 

Women's  Sports 

Ruth  Podbielski, 

Associate  Director  of  Athletics, 

Area  Code  412/357-2791 

Basketball — Carolyn  Thompson  M'80 

Cross  Country — Ed  Fry 

Fencing — Nancy  Barthelemy 

Field  Hockey — Kofle  Montgomery 

Gymnastics — Jan  Anthony 

Softball — To  Be  Appointed 

Swimming— Kofie  Montgomery 

Tennis — Mary  Louise  Eltz 

Track  and  Field — Ed  Fry 

Volleyball— Nancy  Barthelemy 


Meg  Rogers 
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The  lUP  Alumni  Association 
Presents  Ten  Days  In  England 


V      (June  8  -  June  19,  1983) 


You  WUI 


•  live  in  a  manor  house  (that  looks  like  a 
castle) 

•  tour  cathedrals,  Cambridge  and  the 
countryside 

•  spend  a  day  and  a  night  with  Shake- 
speare in  Stratford-on-Avon 

•  enjoy  three  days  of  sightseeing  and 
shopping  in  London 


Itinerary 


Wednesday,  June  8 

Depart  New  York  or  Pittsburgh 
Thursday,  June  9 

Bus  from  London  Airport  arrives  at 
Harlaxton   Manor;  travelers  settle  in; 
tours  of  the  manor 
Friday,  June  10 

Stamford  Market  Day;  visit  to  Burgh- 
ley    House;   welcoming   reception  and 
buffet  with  English  guests  in  the  Con- 
servatory. 
Saturday,  June  11 

Visit  to  Lincoln,  the  Cathedral  and 
the  Castle;  lunch  in  Lincoln,  followed  by 
visit  to  Tattershall  Castle  ( 1440);  visit  to 
English  country  pubs;  Skittles  Night- 
Peacock  Arms  (optional) 
Sunday,  June  12 

Morning  service  at  Harlaxton  Village 
Church;  lunch  at  the  manor;  afternoon 
tours  of  Harlaxton  Village  and  Belvoir 
Castle;  lecture  at  manor;  "Origins  of 
English  Village  Life"  by  Brian  B.  Sim- 
mons, director  of  the  South  Lincolnshire 
Archaeological  Unit 
Monday,  June  13 

All-day  visit  to  York:  conducted  tour 
of  the  city,  including  the  Minster  and  the 
Shambles;  packed  lunches;  opportunities 
for  individual  sightseeing  and  shopping 
Tuesday,  June  14 

All-day  visit  to  Cambridge;  conducted 
tour  of  the  Colleges;  packed  lunches; 
farewell  banquet  at  Harlaxton 
Wednesday,  June  15 

Depart  for  Coventry,  Warwick  and 
Stratford-on-Avon;  see  Coventry 
Cathedral,  Warwick  Castle,  Shake- 
speare's birthplace  and  museum  of  Anne 
Hathaway's  Cottage;  packed  lunches; 
performance  at  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Theatre;  overnight  stay  at  Stratford 


Thursday,  June  16 

Morning  coach  tour  of  the  Cotswolds: 
Bourton-on-the- Water,  Stow-on-the- 
Wold,  the  Slaughters,  Broadway,  etc,; 
lunch  in  Stow;  afternoon  journey  to 
London  via  Oxford  with  brief  tourof  the 
Colleges;  arrive  London  in  time  for  dinner 
Friday,  June  17 

Morning  conducted  tour  of  London; 
lunch  and  dinner  by  own  arrangement; 
theatre  ticket  may  be  booked  with  prior 
notice 
Saturday,  June  18 

Individual    sightseeing   or   shopping 
(assistance  available  if  required);  meals 
by  own  arrangement 
Sunday,  June  19 

Bus  to  Heathrow  Airport  for  return 
flight  to  New  York  or  Pittsburgh 

Approximate  price:  $1,100  (subject  to 


fluctuations  of  the  American  dollar  and 
changes  in  air  fares) 

Price  includes  airfare,  transfers,  lodg- 
ing and  all  meals  with  the  exception  of 
two  lunches  and  two  dinners  in  London 
and  dinner  in  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Harlaxton  Manor  is  the  British  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  Evansville. 
Lodging  there  does  not  include  private 
bathrooms. 

Reservations  are  limited  to  the  first 
forty-five  travelers.  A  deposit  of  $200  is 
required.  Checks  should  be  made  payable 
to  the  lUP  Alumni  Association. 

Reservations  must  be  made  no  later 
than  April  1,  1983,  through  the  lUP 
Alumni  Office,  Room  321,  John  Sutton 
Hall,  Indiana,  PA  15705.  Telephone 
(412)  357-2575. 
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Keep  The  Family  Tree  Afive 


The  Alumni  Office  wants  to  keep  in 
touch  to  let  you  know  about  activities 
and  to  send  you  publications  like  this 
magazine.  This  can  only  be  done  if  we 
have  your  current  address. 

When  you  move,  notifying  us  of  your 
new  address  means  a  substantial  saving 
for  the  university.  These  dollars  can,  in 
turn,  be  used  to  fund  more  alumni  pro- 
grams. 


Send  to: 

lUP  Alumni  Office 
321  John  Sutton  HaU 
Indiana,  PA  15705 


Name 


Year 


OLD  Address 


NEW  Address 


